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THE war just ended is a most sinister milestone on the road along which 
humanity is moving. It has left men. perplexed and anxious. They ask 
where we are going and why, on the journey, we should feel it necessary to 
kill or injure so many of ourselves? Few now think—as did many in the 
Victorian era—that we are moving towards some Utopia soon to be reached. 
The more common belief is that the leading races of mankind are preparing 
for mutual destruction. Science has armed men with new and terribly deadly 
weapons, and many among us think that the temptation to use these weapons 
will prove irresistible. 

A philosophy of pessimism has consequently emerged. It-takes two 
forms. Some have abandoned all belief in a beneficent Providence. To 
express what they now think and feel we must invert Tennyson’s assurance 
and assert that man is man and will be mastered by his fate. Others claim 
that God is good but remote. Man is a “ fallen ” creature who, by reason of 
his “ fallen ” nature, turns every great discovery to evil ends. So humanism, 
man’s devotion to studies which advance knowledge and increase control of 
nature, is the enemy to be feared and shunned. In place of humanism we are 
encouraged to welcome a spiritually confident ignorance. , 

I personally see no reason to choose either of these alternatives. In the 
first place, it seems to me certain that a guiding Power controls our destinies. 
I share the certainty with which Bishop Berkeley, supremely great as a 
philosopher, rejected the idea that the world in which we find ourselves is “ a 
fortuitous concourse of atoms.” Recent physical research has emphasised 
that the material world in its infinitesimal foundations is elaborately 
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organised : it seems to have been planned by a Mind to which our own 
minds are akin. With that Mind we must associate power and order. Thus 
to deny the existence of a Creator is to me impossible. Doubtless men will 
continue, in the future as in the past, to wrestle with the problem of evil. 
Some will affirm and others will deny that the Creator is good. Inconclusive 
debate shows no sign of ending. But no argument one way or the other can 
be drawn from such an invention as the atomic bomb. 

Secondly, while I respect the honest repudiation of the Christian idea of 
God by those who, like Housman, find in the world ‘‘ much good, but much 
less good than ill,” I have no sympathy with those who, professing to be 
Christians, speak of God as remote from the world which he has made and 
describe man as a fallen creature. Such teaching is non-Christian. Man, 
according to Christ, is potentially a son of God, to whom he should turn as 
to a Father. Man, in fact, is not a fallen creature. He is rising, slowly and 
with many set-backs, and a great future lies before him. He may, in fact, 
yet build on earth the kingdom of God. At present this Christian optimism 
is widely repudiated. Naturally so. When things go awry on a large scale 
we instinctively embrace some form of pessimism, unless we take long views. 
We tend to measure the future by taking as a standard the length of human 
life. But in this way we form a distorted picture and judge ultimate Reality, 
God’s character, by our personal fortunes. 

Our estimate will be more just if we think of the calamities shich oppress 
us in relation to-what we now know of man’s development. We have been 
told by great historians and wise divines that our judgments should be made 
against a background of eternity, sub specie cternitatis. I, however, pro- 
bably like most of my readers, can form no conception of eternity. On the 
other hand, though very large intervals of time daze us, we are not left utterly 
baffled when we contemplate a finite number of millions of years. Geology 
loses its mistiness when we temember that the radioactive estimate of the age 
of the earth is from two to four thousand million years. The long persistence 
of the purpose which many of us find in the progressive development of 
terrestrial life is seen the more cléarly when we are told that it has continued 
for more than a thousand million years. We cannot separate the emergence 
of life and of living forms from their evolution ; and it is difficult to regard 
their existence and development as an accident when they partake of such 
persistence. The present climax of the evolutionary process is man, He may 
be merely a stage on the road of life’s terrestrial development ; but I most 
certainly cannot picture him and the life process of which he is the present 

crown as a cosmic accident. 

Facing a house where I frequently stay is a great chalk cliff with well- 
defined strata. I often look reflectively at the bands of rock with their 
characteristic fossils and think of life as it swarmed in the Cretaceous seas 
and as it developed into the great lizards of the Lias, those incredibly mon- 
strous forms, more weird than any that nightmare produces. So, too, when 
I look into a coal fire, or by chance see some leaf pattern on the fuel in the 
coal-scuttle, I reflect that more than a hundred and fifty million years ago 
damp heat led to the luxuriant vegetation which in fossil form we dig from 
the earth. 

Has man no more significance in the eternal scheme of things than 
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Carboniferous vegetation ? Has the whole process—the progress from primi- 
tive organism to man—been blind, purposeless and mechanical? The idea 
surely is the outcome of too narrow a perception. When some fish emerged 
from the water and, like tadpole turning into frog, began on land to breathe 
the air, was there no joy in the change and no sympathy in its Maker? The 
pleasure that we feel in sunlight is surely shared by plants and trees, though 
we grant that their reactions are less acute than our own. There was, I 
would say, an adjustment to environment which we must term happy in 
itself and a joy to its Author as the amphibian turned into the reptile and the 
reptile in turn was transformed into the mammal. Consider also the splendid 


efflorescence of mammalian forms during the Tertiary Age, when primitive 


horses, elephants, tigers, apes, and many other types first appeared: it 
surely showed a delight in experiment on the part of the hidden Creator of 
it all. 

Then, apparently from one to three million years ago, to some ape came 
the promise of man. Changes leading to sub-human forms probably took 
place repeatedly. Finally one type, or set of closely allied types, must have 
secured a firm foothold on the earth: Man began his slow struggle towards 
such a measure of civilisation as we.have reached. _ 

Did early man feel unhappy with his more powerful brain? Did the 
primitive knowledge of good and evil to which he had attained oppress him ? 
Did he feel himself “‘ fallen’? Surely, rather, discovery and progress were a 
joy. The creative élan of the artist and man of science were with Paleolithic 
man as he fashioned his well-chosen flints to be weapons and tools. He was 
proud when he learned how to make the fire round which his children danced. 
Then, or possibly earlier, he tamed the dog. From being a hunter he became 
a herdsman. Ultimately he sewed skins for clothing and made ornaments 
of shells and teeth for personal wear. Such changes were witnesses to pro- 
gress, not signs of a “‘ fall.” Life for primitive man was doubtless hard, yet 
presumably he thought it well worth while. It was short; but death, as for 
most of the higher mammalia, was not miserably slow. There is, as life opens 
out, a joy in sheer living, and a greater joy in living aright : by both sorts of 
joy man must have been thrilled in the dim past. To feel oneself at one with 
nature and yet just sufficiently removed to take from nature friendly service 
is common to us all, and we must derive the feeling from a remote past. The 
growing pains of humanity have doubtless been severe, but by reason of them 
we are what we are. 

The pessimist will comment that we, the heirs of all the ages, are pro- 
foundly disappointing ; and from a survey of current events, of world dis- 
order and threats of worse to come, he can argue forcibly for his conclusion. 
But it is to be remembered that man is no finished product. He is but slowly 
growing to his full stature. Homo sapiens has a past of, let us say, a million 
years. But, so far as we can tell, this earth will support for hundreds of 
millions of years life as it exists in ourselves. Doubtless there will ultimately - 
be a term to human existence. As other forms have perished, so will man. 
Because he is so highly organised, his existence may be the more brief. 
When we think of the end of humanity on this earth, we speculate in a region 
where are no data for a confident judgment. Yet few qualified to give 
opinions worthy of respect would deny that man may yet have ten million 
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years of existence upon this earth. Already he has advanced amazingly 
from the primitive transformed ape of a million years ago. And, most 
certainly, he has not reached maturity ; he is an adolescent. 

Man has the faults, the failings and the promise of an adolescent. He is 
by turns quick and clever, stupid and dull of understanding. Arouse his 
intellectual curiosity and he will work with fierce pleasure. Stir his emotions 
~ to resentment and he will show himself brutal and savage. He takes pleasure 
in building and at times even more pleasure in destroying what others have 
built. Give him mean comfort, as in an industrial area, and he will apathetic- 
ally endure ugliness, even while making beautiful jewellery or exquisitely 
fashioned machines. Yet in other surroundings or under other circumstances 
he will scorn comfort and seek brave adventure, physical and mental. 

The contradictions, latent in man at his present stage of development, we 
must never forget. He is the adolescent who, though conscious of new and 
swiftly growing powers, has not yet outgrown childish bouts of unreasoning 


passion. He is as easily aroused to jealous fury as to generous admiration. , 


The herd-instinct, still strong in him, had its origin in fearfulness, in the 
necessity of collective security, To-day the ideals of the best men are often 
submerged by the crowd within which primitive and none too admirable 
instincts arise with dangerous ease. 

We know that in the development of the individual from the fertilised 
cell there is to some extent a recapitulation of man’s evolutionary progress. 
Embryologists point confidently to changes which reflect the passing from a 
fish to an air-breathing animal. As the evolutionary process which has taken 
hundreds of millions of years is telescoped into the nine-months’ growth of 
the embryo, many stages are lost ; but enough remains to show that, in the 
often used phrase, ‘“‘ man climbs up his ancestral tree.”” We may speculate, 
though there is no proof, that man’s adult growth anticipates to some extent 
the future development of the race. If there is any truth in this suggestion, 
man should finally outgrow his present adolescent stage, even though such 
future growth in wisdom and understanding may be painfully slow. 

Written records only give us history during the last six thousand years 
and such history as we have is that of peoples which reached an exceptional 
degree of civilisation. Pre-history extends to the first rude beginnings of 
palwolithic culture, possibly more than half-a-million years ago; but, as our 
enquiries recede, our records and inferences become increasingly blurred and 
uncertain. If we place the starting-point of modern civilisation not with the 


call of Abraham, as Acton suggested, but with the beginning of neolithic , 


culture, we only go back some twenty or thirty thousand years—relatively 
a very short period in the life of the human race. We cannot be, in our 
essential make-up, very different from what our ancestors were at any time 
within the neolithic era. In the last thirty thousand years—roughly a 
thousand generations—man can have changed little in essentials notwith- 
standing his increased mastery of nature: during this time the emotional 
growth of the adolescent has been painfully slow. Just as, during the last 
six thousand years, epochs of fine achievement have been followed by periods 
of disorder or anarchy, just as war has destroyed what peace had brought to 
birth, so we must recognise that similar tendencies are still strong. Our 
knowledge of their strength should be a warning rather than a reason for 
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pessimism. Man is still evolving. He is, though with almost incredible 
slowness, becoming more wise and sensible; and, because we now know 
more of his past and of past causes of failure, we can with our greater know- 
ledge seek to guard against the recurrence of a new era of barbarism. 

Such an era may come, in spite of our efforts. A Jewish poet, as he, sur- 
, veyed the world which, as he firmly believed, God controlled, felt compelled 

‘ to write of the Creator : ‘“‘ Thou turnest man to destruction.” But he added : 
“* Again thou sayest, Return, ye children of men.” I personally believe that 
behind the material universe is an all-powerful God who has endowed us 
with a freedom which we too often abuse and with a responsibility which we 
too often ignore. But if man should bring sudden destruction upon his 
fellows in the. present epoch of world re-adjustment, I am confident that the 
disaster will be followed by a revulsion of feeling and that ultimately 
there will be a new attempt to fashion world-order as the Christian. believes 
that God would desire it to be. 

Yet obviously it is the duty of the leading races of the world and of their 
rulers and spokesmen to make efforts, which in our present state of develop- 
ment will need to be almost superhuman, to prevent the sort of catastrophe 
which may too easily result from the invention of the atomic bomb. To this 
end we. need the sort of spiritual development which the greatest religious 
leaders of mankind have preached. Confucius with his grave agnosticism, the 
Buddha with his doctrine of deliverance by suppression of desire, and the 
Christ with his emphasis on the power and love of the living God, differ pro- 
foundly in their outlook. Yet these three leaders in their practical advice as 
to how man should outgrow the disorders of adolescent civilisation are 
singularly close to one another. “‘ Within the four seas all are brethren,” 
said Confucius. So he bade men free themselves from the deceptive influences 
of passion: they were to cultivate benevolence, moral excellence, wisdom 
and good faith. Extolling the pursuit of knowledge combined with good 
sense bred of moderation and restraint, Confucius enunciated the principles 
which, however imperfectly they have been followed, have given strength to 
the oldest of the great civilisations of the world. Gautama, the Buddha, 
when asked to describe the characteristics of a true Brahman replied that he 
must be free from pride, free from impurity, self-restrained, wise, one who 
fulfilled the requirements of holiness. Jesus, the Christ, from the depths of 
his spiritual experience, taught that God is love. Ultimate reality can only 
be described by similes, and is best thought of as all-embracing Mind. This 
Mind, according to the Christ, is not to be likened merely to a powerful 
intellect : it is kindly, with a great wisdom that is loving and pure. So God 
is our Father in heaven and all men are brothers. Hence come the com- 
mands; Love your enemies. Do good to them that hate you. Whatsoever 
ye would that men should do unto you, so do unto them. Blessed are the 
peace-makers : blessed also the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 

There is thus a fundamental likeness in the practical teaching of the three 
men whom we rightly regard as the greatest spiritual leaders of the past. The 
likeness is as noteworthy as the way in which the teaching of these leaders is 
ignored by their nominal followers. That teaching, in fact, imposes too great 
a strain on adolescent man. Even those who, as priests and ministers, con- 
fidently extol the wisdom of the great men whom they profess to 
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follow, in practice ignore it. No peoples make war with greater energy than 
those who profess to worship the Prince of peace. 

Yet I think that increasingly, after each successive great war that dis- 
graces the earth, a sense of shame comes upon the combatants, victors and 


‘vanquished alike. Even while a war continues, while passions are excited 


by fear or desire for revenge, the finer types of men are uneasy. Hence sup- 
pression of the truth, deceit and lies, come to be recognised sinews of war. 
Such a fact is a hopeful sign. The better men of all leading races have an 
instinctive aversion from the baser animal instincts which we have inherited 
—from lust, greed and violence. Some of us do not enslave defeated enemies : 
we feed them. And although the moral standards of different nations differ 
markedly and although it is probably true to say that all in practice fall 
below their professed standards, yet their disloyalty is a sign of the homage 
that vice pays to virtue. In fact, even the ideals to which men are unfaithful 
cannot be ignored, for the sufficient reason that they know that these ideals 
deserve their reverence. So, if there be for humanity no immediate expecta- 
tion of the kingdom of God, we need not despairingly affirm it will never 
come. Hope, real though remote, remains. 

Many a young person, when first oppressed by such a nebulous optimism, 
recoils with a mixture of indignation and dismay. What matters the state of 
human civilisation a million years hence, when human life ends within some 
four-score years? Myriads of minute organisms built the chalk cliffs; had 
the individual organism any significance in itself ? Has the individual man 
any greater significance than the lower forms of life from which he has 
emerged ? To that question of vast importance, the natural sciences supply 
no answer. Our moral understanding has been slowly and painfully won. 
By virtue of the power of conscience, of the inward compulsion of goodness 
and truth, we are separated decisively from all lower mammalia. I believe 
that the separation is of profound significance, that by reason of it we have 
entered into a new quality of being, carrying with it potential immortality. 
In other words, that which is good is born for eternity. In the language of 
religion, they that do the will of our Father which is in heaven shall enter 
his eternal kingdom. Of such a belief there is no proof. But it was taught 
by Christ and his spiritual understanding is not to be despised. 


E. W. BrrmMincHam. 
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THE VOICE OF INDIA IN THE SPIRITUAL 
CRISIS OF OUR TIME. 


SIR S. RADHAKRISHNAN 
Spalding Professor of Eastern Religions and Ethics in the University of Oxford. 


THE growth of evil in the world in the last few years, the wanton destruction 
of homes, the ruthless hounding of decent people into exile, the bombing of 
open cities, the cold-blooded massacres of defenceless women and children 
along with marital conflicts, personal depression, the collapse of public and 
private morality, reflect a crisis of spirit, a mental illness. Owing to this 
internal strife we feel hopelessly lost in the tangle of fears and prejudices, 
suspicions and hatreds which seem to make it impossible for various racial 
and social groups to reconcile their differences and live together as friendly 
human beings. Social peace cannot be achieved if an organic balance of our 
nature, if peace of mind is not secured. 


I. Tue Farture or 


The classic approach to the problems of self-discipline and self-recovery 
through the traditional religions does not appeal to the modern mind. There . 
is ample evidence of the general dissatisfaction with the way in which religions 
have functioned in the past. The Report of the Commission on Evangelism 
appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York “‘ to survey the whole 
problem of modern evangelism with special reference to the spiritual needs 
and prevailing intellectual outlook of the non-worshipping members of the 
community ” testifies to ‘‘ the fact of a wholesale drift from organised religion. 
The present irrelevance of the Church in the life and thought of the com- 
munity in general is apparent from two symptoms which admit of no dispute. 
They are (1) the widespread decline in church-going ; and (2) the collapse of 
Christian moral standards.” The Report adds “ Depravity is a sure 
symptom of spiritual disease. The war has revealed and also accelerated a 
sharp decline in truthfulness and personal honesty, and an alarming spread 
of sexual laxity and of the gambling fever.” 2, We seem to be self-satisfied 
and self-absorbed and do not feel the need for religion in any form. “ If there 
seems to be a little more life in the old religion of authority,”’ writes Dr Inge 
in the Evening Standard, “that is only because it is the most cunningly 
compounded of all anodynes.” Santayana remarks, that ‘“‘ Catholicism is the 
most human of religions, if taken humanly ; it is paganism spiritually trans- 
formed and made metaphysical,” 

If other religions are practised with faith and fervour it is because their 
adherents still remain in the dark ages, in their ways of life and thought. 
When they become sufficiently enlightened, they will realise that religious 
piety is a hopelessly antiquated and absurd state of mind. The “ prepies: 
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sives ” in India are certain that religion is the great crime and are anxious . 


that the bad dream in which we all are must pass away. What is true of 
India is true of the Near and Far East. A manifesto issued by the Anti- 
Christian Student Federation of China states: ‘‘ The sins of religion are too 
numerous to mention. Speaking of its moral side, we find that it teaches 
men obedience, which is the moral code of slaves. Speaking of its intellectual 
side, we find that it propagates superstitions which hinder the search for 
truth. Speaking of its material side, we find that it asks its believers to 
despise temporal things, and to dream of the Kingdoms of heaven and hell, 
which would end in the destruction of human life. Its teachings are abso- 
lutely valueless, while its evils are incalculable.” 1 Another observer remarks : 
‘“* Every year in China sees an appalling increase in the number of highly 
intelligent persons who have thrown off moral restraints, and therefore an 
increasing rapid breakdown of the whole Chinese fabric.” ? A Turkish 
woman writer is very loud in her attack on religion. “ Religion,” she says, 
‘“‘is as harmful as opium drunkenness, prayer is the hope of men who are 
weak, without will-power to do anything ; worship is an insincere egoism to 
save one’s self from the tortures of hell; prophets are the greatest liars 
among men,” 

It is difficult not to sympathise with the sincerity, seriousness and realism 
of the rebels against religion, who refuse easy and compromising solutions. 
In general they are more humane, more kindly and more capable of co-opera- 
tion than most men were even a generation ago. They are more used to 
thinking even though it may not be deep, more open to receive truths of 
universal scope, more responsive to the gentler and tenderer emotions, They 
hunger for spiritual reality, for some vision of truth, for some plan of life that 
will give meaning to existence and a goal for service. Both the scepticism and 
the search for reality are world-wide. Every religion is faced by the challenge 
of the modern world. It niust either transform itself or fade away. 


II. Tue Causes or Fatwure 


What are the sources of this growing unrest in religion? The unscientific 
character of religious beliefs and the unsocial nature of religious practices are 
responsible for the increasing indifference to religion. Without any deliberate 
propaganda or missionary effort, the spirit of criticism and secular culture 
have been spreading throughout the world, as an accompaniment of the new 
industrial civilisation. A scientific frame of mind has become a part of the 
mental equipment of even ordinary men and women. We are therefore 
intellectually unable to profess faith in beliefs associated with religion. 
While science speaks to us of interstellar spaces and astronomical immensities 
religion asks us to believe in the creation of the world in 4,004 B.c. When the 
pre-Copernican theory of the universe prevailed, the long story of develop- 
ment from the nebule to man as the consummation of a purposive evolu- 
tionary process was not unreasonable. Now the earth has ceased to be the 
centre of creation and man on earth cannot be regarded as the crown of the 


1 Quoted in T. C. Wang: The Youth Movement in China (1927), pp. 187-188. 
2 R. Gilbert : What’s Wrong with China (1926), p. 75. 
3 Souad Hanum, quoted in L. Levonian : Moslem Mentality (1928), p. 133. 
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evolutionary process. In the ‘known universe the milky way is’a tiny frag- 


merit. In this fragment the solar system is a mere speck, our earth is an 
infinitesimal dot. On this dot mankind is crawling about desperately 
struggling to effectuate its own extinction. Even if it escapes this fate, the 
history of man is but a brief episode in the life of the solar system which is 
itself doomed to destruction. While myths of creation are repudiated by 
the sciences of astronomy and geology conceptions of mind and soul are 
revolutionised by biology and psychology. Historical events on which 
religions. are based are explained in a different way by anthropology and 
history. Supernatural phenomena are given natural explanations. Secular 
education leads man to think that there is no rational or moral meaning of 
the universe, ‘that’all is mechanical and amoral, that values have no validity 
apart from accidents of time and place, that things dictate to man the law 
of his intrinsic development, that the individual per se does not count; that 
men are accountable only to themselves, that spiritual life is wishful thinking, 
and when this earthly journey is ended, it is all over with man. We sweep 
the skies with the telescope and find no trace of God, we search the brain 
with the microscope and find no sign of mind. However much religion may 
have served humanity i in the infancy of the human race, in an age of reason 
like our own, it is said-that there is no longer any need for it. 

- In an age which is becoming habituated to the seientific method of enquiry 
and reflection, it is difficult to believe the dogmatic apparatus of religion. 
For centuries, religion has been interpreted in terms of revelation. In many 
parts of the world, it was believed that religion had its origin in a body of 
final and infallible truth directly revealed’ by God, as 'the purpose of his will 
for the guidance of man., God intervenes in the affairs of men and indicates 
to them the way of salvation. As to the exact date and method of divine 
intervention, opinions differ. The Jews believe that the mind of Yahweh, 
the one true God, was revealed on Sinai to Moses who got the laws of God 
chiselled on slabs of stone. The Christians think that the converse 
of God with Moses was only preparation for the advent of the true revelation 
in Jesus. ‘‘ For God sojloved the world,’ runs the account in St John, “ that. 
he gave his only begotten son, that whosoever believed in him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.” The Moslems insist that the mind of Allah is 
to be found in the Quran, which was dictated directly to the prophet at 
Medina. “Salvation is from the Jews.” ‘‘ Salvation is in Christ. Jesus.” 
“There is one God and Mohammad is his. prophet.” These are the battle- 
cries of contending faiths. The claim to finality encourages a frame of mind 
which is directly opposed to scientific spirit and logical discernment. It 
fosters a dogmatic narrowness. The Christian Church in Germany was asked 
to recognise that ‘‘ what occurred in 1988 was a divine revelation which she 
had in future to take as seriously as what she had hitherto regarded and 
announced as the revelation of God in Jesus Christ.” 1 As religion became 
confused with dogmatic ignorance, unhappy sectarian; divisions developed. 
The Report on Evangelism deplores the lack of charity among Christian sects. 


‘Dean Sperry points out that, according to the Census of 1941, out of a total 


population of 184 millions of America, the church membership of the country, 

including children in the families, is 67,300,000. Of them 28. millions are 

1 Karl Barth: Trouble and Promise in the Struggle of the Church in Germany (1988), p. 6. 
Vou. XLIV. No. 4. -. 10* 
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Roman Catholics and the Jews are 4,600,000. The rest belong to as many as 
254 different Christian sects.1. No wonder, the Irishman protested, ‘‘ Let. us 


cease to be Protestants and Catholics and become atheists so that we may. 


live as Christians.” 

How have religious men behaved in the past ? Have they borne courage- 
ous witness to truth by suffering martyrdom ? Is not religion a mere veneer, 
a pretence which falls off at the first opportunity ? The whole atmosphere is 
heavy with artificiality and greasy with pretence. The few sincere souls who 
take religion seriously wish to escape from society, get out of the perils, of 
this world into a solitary freedom. For them society is not worth saving. 
They are saviours not of society but from society. 

Again, we do what we wish to do but do so in the name of God. All great 
crimes, plunder; exploitation, mass murders, are given a halo of holiness. In 
his speech in the Reichstag on February 28, 1988, Hitler said; “ In this hour 
I would ask of the Lord God only this, that as in the past, so in the years to 
come, He’ would give His blessing to our work and our action, to our judg- 
ment and our resolution, that He will safeguard us from all false pride and 
from all cowardly senility, that He may grant to us to find the straight path 
which His providence has ordained for the German people, and that He may 
ever give us the courage to do the right, never to falter, never to yield before 
any violence, before any danger.” ? It requires a good deal of casuistry to 
reconcile our religious professions and. our nationalist policies. Decline in 
religious dogmatism is perhaps not a loss to true religion. 


Tar Roots oF RELIGION - 


The Indian religious tradition helps us to meet many of these doubts and 
difficulties. It approaches the problem of religion, not in a dogmatic but in 
a scientific spirit. 

' The seers of the Upanisads; Gautama, the Buddha, and their followers, do 
not ask us to accept anything on trust. They invite us to take a close view 
of human nature and find out what its characteristics are. When they tell 
us that we are the victims of ignorance, avidya, and we have to grow into 
enlightenment, jfiana or bodhi, they base their teaching, not on incredible 
dogmas or unscientific or doubtful historial facts but on verifiable truths. 

_ What is man? What is the law of his being by which he can successfully 
and spontaneously live? What is his true self which is growing in him, 
though he has not yet grown into it? It is not the self-conscious intellect, 


which is so perplexed, so divided against itself, not the aspiring will which is 


so uncertain of means and ends. The inconclusiveness of our merely intel- 
lectual or practical life is the bondage’ from which we’ have to be liberated. A 
tree is not blessed or cursed with awareness. It participates in the rhythm 
of nature. It makes no mistakes in the choice of its leaves. A man can and 
does make mistakes in the choice of his ideals. Animals live in the moment 
without anxiety for the future or regret for the past. We look before and 
after. We live not in the present but in memory and anticipation, in fear 
and hope. In man’s self-consciousness, in his ability to stand outside himself, 
in his capacity to review his actions and change his nature, in his power to 


1 Religion and Our Divided Denominations (1945), p. 10. 
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say “‘I am,” is the fundamental difference between the human consciousness 
and the animal. Animals perceive, remember and, to.a certain extent, 
reason also, but they do not reflect or speculate. They live in accordance with 
their instinctive urges and lead natural lives. But man is nature’s rebel:son. 
He tries to defy and defeat nature. The result is that while animals have 
lived in practically the same way for millions of years, man constantly alters 
his environment and re-makes his nature. There are no unhappy or immoral 
animals, but tension and discord — the human roomalitiat which i is half- 
grown, half-awakened. 

Self-conscious man imagines eee thinks an uncertain fatnaie which rouses 
his hopes and fears. The rest of nature goes on in absolute tranquillity. 
Man, when he becomes aware of the inevitability of death, is tortured in 
mind. All things seem to be born just to die and be forgotten. He worries 
himself about how he can overcome death and gain life eternal. Who shall 
save me from the body of this death? Is there a possibility of survival in 
another world free from torturing error, from partings and betrayals, from 


‘fettering space and time? It is significant that, according to the legend, 


Gautama’s disillusionment was caused by the sight of old age, illness and 
death, the human drama of mortality and change. 

‘Again, man is not at unity with his fellow-men. He swerves from social 
life by giving way to individual preferences. Like animals, he is involved in 
the necessities and contingencies of nature, but, unlike the animals, he foresees 
the perils and tries to protect himself against the obstacles of nature. In his 
attempt he oversteps the limits set for his life and seeks security at the 
expense of other life. The sense of the separate ego is the foundation of fear 
and jealousy, of envy and hatred. The contrast between the individual and 
the collective, between isolation and community arises. Man regards his ego 
as sacred, a law unto itself, separate from the universe. He looks upon fellow- 
man as his potential enemy and adopts a defensive attitude against him as 
well as against nature. He wishes to enslave both. Filled with craving or 
greed, he fears every footstep he hears, trembles at every unexpected knock 
at the door. The organic relationship with nature and society is cut off and 
the moral evils of falsity, pride and selfishness arise. Animals do’ not lie. 
They do not wish to dominate others or heap up riches. They do not falsify 
their feelings. They may fight for food or mate: but hey do not engage in 
wars for metaphysical reasons. 

The knowledge of physical evil, disease vail death, the knowledge of main 
evil, greed and sensuality; breed inner division, loneliness ‘and isolation. 
Animals may be ill-treated, may be subjected to pain, neglect and cruelty, 
but they do not suffer from depression of spirit.” They do not pity them- 
selves, fear death or the possibility of survival. But man is tormented by the 
mystery of suffering, the fear of death. His mind is distracted, his desires 
divided and his vision clouded. He is beset by confining circumstances, by 
contradictory voices. He is not at home in the world of nature. He is uneasy 
in the world of men. The more he strives the less he seems to grasp. 

1 Cp. Fulke Grenville’s description : 

“ Oh wearisome condition of humanity, — 
Born under ‘one law, to another bound ; 


Vainly begot, and forbidden vanity ; ; 
Created sick, to be be sound.”’ 
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In striving to achieve harmony within himself and with his environment 
man is conforming to.the general pattern of nature: We.may destroy 
ecclesiastical organisations, burn the temples, murder the priests, confiscate 
their property, but we cannot destroy the restlessness and the anguish of 
spirit, the questioning of mind, the compulsion of. conscience.. We 
cannot remove the instinct in man for perfect adjustment, for integrated 
living. This need requires to be satisfied. It is organic to human. nature, 
integral to the human situation. Religion is not a device-of the wily priest 
or the clever sorceror an to the divided man. 


IV: REMEDIES 


The fear which is the expression of our rationality cannot be ial “ 
a change in the circumstances. We may abolish the horrors of the industrial 
age, clean up the slums and diminish drunkenness, the spirit of man cannot 
gain security by these measures. We may turn the waters of the sea into 
milk and honey, we can spin its sands into silk, we may take the wings of the 
morning to seek the uttermost parts of the earth ; we cannot by these means 
escape the misery of the aching heart, the discontent of the divided mind. 
There are more things in heaven and earth than a minimum wage and a 
thirty-six hour week. | 
It is sometimes argued that scientific progress will destroy the feeling. of 
awe with which men regard the alien world and terminate the inability of 
men to determine their own destiny, We may grant that we may anticipate 
the course of natural phenomena and control it to a large extent. But nature 
can never be tamed to do man’s will. Her caprices, her storms and tempests, 
her cyclones and earthquakes, will continue to shatter his work and dash his 
dreams. Though he can follow and influence the course of nature within 
limits, he cannot defy nature. He cannot alter the limits of his life or of his 
body. “ Thou fool, this night shall thy soul be required of thee.” Selfishness 
and stupidity will still continue to corrode the nature of man and spoil the 
purity of his personal relationships. The insatiable desire for peace and the 
agony of the tension in him will still rend and depress his spirit. '\We know 
more but behave more atrociously. Because we can count the electrons and 
strum the law of thermodynamics, we have ceased to, be humble. We have 
conquered nature to a large extent but-our spirit has suffered great defeat. 
Seientific skill and organisation cannot by themselves lead to the fulfilment 
of the spirit or the right adjustment. of human relations. Besides, as the 
Bhagavadgita has it, all created beings have an unknown beginning, a known 
middle and an unknown end. The life of man is compared to the flight of a 
bird through a lighted hall out of darkness and into darkness again, Science 
works in the lighted room between two great dark spaces, illumining the dark 
corners that were unknown to us, But the dark spaces stillremain, 
Authoritarian religions cannot help us. Even as modern, man, when 
overcome by a. sense of. fear and insecurity resorts, to the 
principles of force, authority and suppression of freedom in the 
political sphere, so also in the religious sphere when he gets tired of himself 
and is disillusioned about life, he tends to: throw. himself on a superhuman 
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transcendental power or social collectivity. When:he cannot bear to be his 
own individual self, and longs to feel security by getting rid of his burden, he 
takes shelter in a person or an institution. The frightened individual who 
clings to something outside of him gains security no doubt, but it is at the 
expense of his integrity as:an individual. He is saved from making decisions 
or assuming responsibility.. His doubts are resolved by. his relationship to 
the power to which he has attached himself. But he is disturbed and dis- 
satisfied at the root for the emergence of his individual self cannot be reversed. 

The great spirits like the Buddha; Socrates and Jesus, set the freedom of the 
human spirit above the world. Above all social loyalties is loyalty to another 
order of reality. The loneliness of great: men who in crises exasperate even 
their friends, who stand for the supernational, for the human, for the world 
as against a race or a nation or a class, moves us all. ‘To win all the power 
on earth at the cost of the freedom of the soul is the third temptation. Jesus 
did not succumb to it etal on the; cross far he 
not surrender. | 


V. 


When the Upenisads: speak to us of jana’ or the Buddha 
tells us of bodhi or enlightenment, ‘when Jésus declares that truth will cast 
out all fear and make us free, they are speaking, not of truth as agreement 
with external fact, but of truth as a condition of grace, a state of harmony. 
It is participation in reality, penetration in primary being. We have a direct 
and immediate consciousness: of it, 'saksat aparoksat brahma, a vision of the 
real, a perception of the truth. This intuitive perception is not logical clarity 
or metaphysical perspicacity, It is the illumination and. enhancement ” one’s 

The Indian thinkers affirm that the reality of: God ean be empirically 
verified by those who are willing to fulfil the conditions on which the experi- 
ence of God depends. When we say that God is in heaven, we mean. by: 
heaven, another and superior mode of consciousness, distinct from :the 
natural, unregenetate way of thinking, feeling and willing. This gives. us, 
what is called in: America, an' operational view of religion. It gives us the 


_way by which we can pass from an intellectual to.an experiential knowledge 


of God. While the seers have a certain direct knowledge of it,.others can only 
acquire an inferential knowledge’ of it by means of logical enquiry. and 
reasoning. Philosophy is.a study of reality, of the self. It is Atmavidya, self- 
knowledge. ‘‘ In other living creatures,’ says Boethius, ‘‘ ignorance of self 
is nature; in man itis vice.” The Indian viewpoint in this matter may be 
described by a reference to Heraclitus, who stands-at the very centre of 
Ionian thought. His I sought for myself expresses the highest conscious~ 
ness of the problem of philosophy. There is an intimate connection between 
his claim of ‘self-contemplation and another of his sayings. ‘ Travel over 
every road, you cannot discover the frontiers of the soul—it has so deep a 
logos.” 1 There is something in the soul which is not finite and finished. 
Beyond any given stratum.of being there lies a still' deeper stratum. The 
power to transcend. is the éssential property of the “1” the: subject which, 
always anes beyond the “ me.” the object. In each of us there is the pure 


1 Fragment, 45. 
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subject, the image of God in us, the infinite capacity for self-transcendence. 

The Upanisad says, “‘ You cannot see that which is the seer of sight, you 
cannot hear that which is the hearer of hearing ; you cannot think that which 
is the thinker of thought ; you cannot know that which is the knower of 
knowledge.” 1 It is never known but it is the knower, avijiidtam vijiatr.* 
The Samkhya philosophy distinguishes between purusa and prakrti; the 
subject and the object. Objectivity is foreignness to subjectivity. The 
object cannot distinguish ‘itself from the subject.. Rather it is subjectivity 
that posits the object as the other. Plato tells us that’ the philosopher is the 
spectator of all time and existence. Time and existence belong to the object 
side. The spectator, the witness self, the siksin is'the subject. To contem- 
plate the spirit within, our renunciation of the object world must be entire. 
In all of us there dwells a secret spirit, a power of freeing ourselves from the 
changes of time, of withdrawing ourselves away from external things into the 
depths of subjectivity, of discovering to ourselves the eternal in the form of 


_ unchanging consciousness. This presentation of the subject is the spiritual 


experience on which our knowledge of the trans-empirical world depends. 

Sarnkara opens his commentary on the Brahma Sitra with the formulation 
of the absolute distinction between self and not-self, 4tman and un-atman, 
between I and thou, asmat and yusmat. The subject of cognition is dis- 
tinguished from the ego, the psychological or sociological person, who is part 
of the objective world, a'fragment of nature, subject to changes. In his own 
depths, in the very core of his existence, he continues to be his own self. The 
ego is a product, a gradually built-up organisation. It is known empirically. 
But the self is not an object. Nothing in the object side can touch it. Feel- 
ings and thoughts are on the same plane as objects and events in so far as 
they are observable. Descartes’ cogito ergo sum, “‘ I think therefore I am,” 
is not correctly expressed.. I am not because I think, I think because I am. 
Sum ergo cogito, The self is primary and consciousness is inherent in it. 
Consciousness is of the essence of self as heat is of fire. While the content 
changes, consciousness does not. Even when there are no objects to be known 
as in deep sleep, consciousness is present. For its positive manifestation 
consciousness like light needs objects, but it is never absent. It always 
remains as subject.: When it becomes an object it ceases to be itself. The 
self is not an object of nature or a universal of logic. Whether we look upon 
the self as a substance in the world of nature or a universal in the world of 
concepts, it assumes an objective form and becomes an extrinsic datum. 
But it is neither a substance nor a concept but reveals itself in our conscious- 
ness as essentially non-object. It is not a necessity of thought or an object 
of faith as Kant affirms, but is enjoyed as the content of spiritual conscious- 
ness. It is the felt awareness of a transcendent reality. 

As our language and logic belong to the world of objects, the inward self 
is described as metalogical, situated in the non-objective spiritual plane which 
precedes objectification.. It is beyond the reach of discursive thought. It is 
pure inwardness of which no conceptual interpretation is possible. It is 
whole, indivisible, inalienable. It is neither external nor conditioned by 
external causation. Being whole it resists division by space or time. vn 

Brhadaranyaka Upanisad, IIL, 4, 2. 
* TIL, 8,11. 
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cannot say even that it is one. It is non-dual, a To gefine it is to 
transmute it/into object. 

Yet there can be no object without the subject. But for the wuldeit the 
world would become blind. The whole hierarchy of objective being is depen- 
dent on: the primary reality, which is therefore both transcendent to it and 
immanent in it. It is consciousness of self and constitutive of what is other 
than self. It is the “ unmoved mover,” the immanent principle in the moving 
and the unmoving though himself devoid of any movement. When we look 
upon the Supreme as the immanent Lord, he becomes the Divine Creator. 
When the Supreme Spirit objectifies itself thus, the essential unconditional 
freedom of the spirit becomes involved in conditions and limitations which 
contradict his freedom. It is through this contradiction however that the 
spirit comes to realise itself and is able to return to itself, not now simply as 
the one but as the one that is in all. In this integration the spirit takes up 
into itself its opposite and achieves a richer consciousness, a fuller harmony. 

While Brahman. is the Absolute Spirit, raised above all distinctions, 
Ivara is the living God, the eternal abiding basis of all. When the pure 
spirit becomes the subject, confronting the non-subject or object, interaction 
between the two sets in. The cosmic process is the gradual realisation of 
values in its upward ascent from pure nothingness to the Kingdom of God, 
under the influence and inspiration of the living God, who not only provides 
the patterns but also pours out his love for the redemption of man. He is 
wisdom (Brahms) as well as’ love and divine perfection 
(Siva) 

_ [$vara is the Logos; the bridge ae the Absolute and the Relative. 
The Logos is for Plato, the thought of God, of which the world is the imperfect 
shadow. For the Stoics, it is the eternal Reason ‘“* made concrete in the endless 
variety of the physical world.” It has however no transcendent aspect. For 
Philo, it is not only immanent in the universe but transcendent to it. It is 
one with the Supreme, the son of God, “ the only begotten Son of God,” 
God’s first manifestation. For the Indian, it is the aspect of the Absolute 
which is active and immanent in the universe. Iti is the Ahaghate from the 
cosmic end, I§vara. 

When we look at the cosmic procession of events which has grown from 
matter through life, instinct, intelligence to spirit, we feel that,there is an 
ordered progressive manifestation of values through struggle and pain. This 
evolution according to Samkara, is the manifestation of the working of the 
Divine Spirit in the medium of non-being. Pure non-being is a demand of 
thought, not a fact of existence. For thelowest stratum of objective being 
has already received the impress of the Divine. Even matter is divine. It _ 
is almost but not quite non-being for it has already received the imprint of 
the creative self.. All nature is in ceaseless movement aspiring to the next 
higher stage of which it is itself an image or lower manifestation. When we 
reach the perfect revelation of the Divine wisdom in the cosmic process, when 
the Divine being fully penetrates non-being, when the Kingdom of God is 
established on earth as it is in heaven, the end of the cosmic process is 
achieved. ‘“ Thy kingdom come on earth as it is in heaven” means that 
reality must come to manifestation in and through time. The kingdom of 
God is the fulfilled, transfigured life of this world. The world process has its 


source in God and final resting place in God. 
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The atts will: go on until the divine plan is consummated and the 
struggle is not an imaginary one. Historical objectification is the path of 
division man must tread. Our finiteness is the condition of our awareness. 
It gives us a chance of becoming the eternal. Actual existence in time is the 
way to life in eternity. Withdrawal from the world is not the conclusive end. 
There is also a return to the world accompanied bya persistent refusal to take 
the world as it is, as final. . The world has to be redeemed. 

The end of each individual is to’ reveal i in his life the timeless element, to 
incarnate the Divine idea, to establish its supremacy in. the instrumentality 
of nature. The end of man is to recognise that the Divine.is his real self, to 
discover and consciously realise it. "There is no one who is entirely lost. 
Even as there is not absolute non-existence, so-also there is not absolute evil. 
If man misses his destiny in this life, the destiny to advance from time to 
eternity, he will fulfil it in another. Nature is not in a hurry.» The human 
individual who lives:in'time has to realise his possibilities, resolve contradic- 
tions, conquer the world and transform it instead of destroying and abandon- 
ing it to its fate. He must become a symbol of human integrity and attain 
a constant and unique form in the midst of incessant flux. He must battle 
with ignorance and imperfection and take possession of the infinite kingdom. 

When the individual rises to wisdom, he does not escape from life. To be 
rid of the ego is not to be rid of life. Negatively we may say that he is released 
from hampering egoism ; positively he has realised his spiritual destiny and 
has become united with the spirit of the universe. He knows that the same 
universal self dwells in all beings. A single impulsion runs beneath all the 
adventures and aspirations of man. Those realised souls who have a percep- 
tion of the secret solidarity of the whole creation cut across all artificial ways 
of living and work for the wider, all-embracing vision. As the freed individual 
belongs to both orders of time and eternity, he leads a new kind of life, 
centred in truth and devoted to the — of love. He Works on earth with 

his spirit in heaven, 

This view does not.support' an inflexible It admits that the 
Reality we experience cannot be fully expressed in terms of logic and language. 
Regarding the nature of the Supreme, an attitude of reticence is adopted. 
“* Silent are the Tathagatas,” says the Buddha, ‘* Why dost thou prate of 
God? ‘Whatsoever thou sayest of him is untrue.” And yet the Supreme 
informs and sustains countless ae All forms direct our o£ towards the 
one God. ; 

The great religious tradition of India which has: had a continuous. life 
from the seers of the Upanisads and the Buddha to Ratmakrsna and Gandhi, 


may perhaps help to re-integrate this bruised, LT sed broken world ep 


give to it the faith for which *i is in — 
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GANDHI. 
R. B. PREECE 
Vicar of South Wingfield, Derby. 

Wir the lifetime of two generations few names have been more‘ pro- 
minently before the British public, and few personalities presented such an 
unsolved enigma, as those of Gandhi. How variously he is regarded by 
different observers may ‘be estimated from the manifold titles and epithets 
bestowed upon him. To millions of Indians he is “ Mahatma ” (Great Soul), 
and multitudes worship him'as a demi-god, profoundly reverencing his name 
and person. Occupying for many years a place unique in the leadership of 
Indian Nationalist opinion, he is known as the unyielding advocate of 
““Swaraj” (Home Rule), the apostle of non-violence, and initiator of the 
disastrous non-co-operation movements. A mistaken idealist, a misguided 
agitator, an impracticable dreamer, a malevolent ascetic, a dangerous revolu- 
tionary, a cunning politician, a consummate hypocrite, a devout saint—these 
are some of the epithets attached to Gandhi’ s name 2 and they exptess “the 
diverse opinions held concerning him. 

What then is the truth about Gandhi? To present an impartial estimate 
of the astonishing figure is no easy task ; for though propaganda has perhaps 
lost its power to stultify our thinking faculty we still need to stand guard 
against the old foe prejudice. Perhaps a brief survey of the facts of this 
remarkable man’s career and his self-imposed mission will assist in creating 
that sympathy without which understanding is quite impossible. 

Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi was born of orthodox Hindu parentage 

at Porbandar—in the district of Kathiawar, about midway between Bombay 
and Karachi—on October 2, 1869 ; so that he is now an old man in his seventy- 
seventh year. His family—though not of the highest Hindu circles—belonged 
to the Bania or merchant caste, and for twenty-five years Gandhi’s father 
held a high administrative post in the small native State of Porbandar. In 
this remote neighbourhood very little was seen of the British Indian Adminis- 
tration; the Gujerati dialect was practically the only tongue spoken, and 
Gandhi was the first member of his caste to visit Europe. 
_ Gandhi’s high moral and réligious outlook, tending to the formation of 
a character definitely religious in its make-up, is in part traceable to the 
devout example and teaching of his mother. In 1888, as a shy and ignorant 
youth (though already at the age of eighteen a married man and a father), 
he came to England to study law and to equip himself for the Bar. In spite 
of his English education ‘ih India, this undertaking was an advetiture likely 
to demand all the pluck and résolution of which this young Indian was 
capable. His mother and other relatives at first strongly disapproved, but 
Gandhi overcame their opposition and entered London University as an 
undergraduate, and in due time became a member of the Inner Temple. 

Gandhi early became a specialist in diet and during his first stay in this 
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country he lived as frugally as possible; moreover, in addition to his legal po 
studies, he found time.to gain acquaintance with the writings of Ruskin, sol 
Tolstoi and Thoreau. Through the valued friendship of Dr Josiah Oldfield as 
and the influence of Dr Parker—whose City Temple services he frequently af 
attended—Gandhi also arrived at a sympathetic knowledge of the Christian for 
religion and its Founder. an. 
At the age of twenty-one he was called to the Bar and returned at once 
to India to practise, but his earliest attempts in court were distinctly unpro- tor 
‘mising. This young but resourceful Hindu lawyer, however, was not the type att 
of man to look back ; with experience added to mental acuteness and readi- cul 
ness of tongue his work soon became stamped with the hallmark of efficiency. set 
In 1893 Gandhi arrived at one of the most decisive turning-points in the has 
whole of his tortuous career, when a firm of Indian merchants engaged his £8, 
services in connection with a legal dispute in South Africa. On proceeding bel 
to that country he became aware of a big new problem that immediately noy 
gripped his attention. This had to do primarily not with money or buildings cou 
or land, but with human beings, compatriots of Gandhi, thousands of whom anc 
had been imported into South Africa to provide cheap labour and were then of 1 
suffering under deplorable conditions and being subjected to many oppressive tak 
restrictions on the ground of race. 
Impelled to champion the cause of his fellow-countrymen, Gandhi played enc 
a prominent part in the succeeding immigration controversies ; for twenty wh 
years he struggled to redress the grievances of the Indian settlers in Natal his 
and the Transvaal, and at the end of that period he emerged with world-wide mal 
recognition as a leader of men. During the Boer War he raised an Indian an 
Ambulance Corps which did much splendid work in the field and with which and 
he himself served unremittingly. It is true that he expected this alliance rect 
with the Imperial Government to lead to some amelioration of the lot of the Rul 
Indian settlers ; but in this he was doomed to disappointment, for, in spite that 
of certain assurances that had been given, in 1908 he found their conditions gen 
even worse than before the war. , 
Realising that his continued agitation for ‘equality of status in South tere 
Africa was met only by the imposition of fresh restrictions upon the Indian obli 
communities, Gandhi concluded that the only hope of amendment lay in a by | 
policy of active opposition to the authorities, It was then—after about atti' 
thirteen years of more or less constitutional agitation, and following the enact- fore 
ment of a law which he considered an affront to Indian self-respect as well as ship 
Indian religion—that Gandhi took his first vow of passive resistance. All civil 
eyes were upon him now as the inspired leader of the new movement, the attit 
whole of India being profoundly stirred by the doctrine of “ non-violence ” but 
and his method of resistance, the : 
The upshot of these events was the arrest and imprisonment of Gandhi at q 
Pretoria until a compromise was reached, but upon his release he resumed Acts 
the agitation which led to the great strike of Indian workers in 1918 and the the ’ 
imprisonment of many of their leaders. On representations from Indian and polit 
Imperial Government circles the South African authorities at length adopted in th 
a more conciliatory attitude, and the Indian Relief Act and other reforms unde 
did much to remove the grievances. The twenty years’ struggle not only left than 
its mark upon Gandhi—it demonstrated to the world once again the amazing sides 
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power of an explosive idea when propelled by the genius of an inspired per- 
sonality. In the words of a personal friend at the time, Gandhi “ began it 
as a very simple and ignorant young man of twenty-four, and completed it, 
a few months before the outbreak of the (First) World War, as a man of forty- 
four—the most thoroughly tested leader of a mass movement to be found in 
any part of the world.” 

These South African experiences and the concomitant issues go far 
towards explaining Gandhi’s later views and accounting for his deliberate 
attitude to Western civilisation in general and British Imperialism in parti- 
cular. In 1914 he returned to India with certain definite convictions already 
settled in his mind and in accordance with which his whole subsequent policy 
has been regulated. He began by surrendering a legal practice worth at least 
£8,000 a year, in obedience to his self-imposed vow of poverty. Hard to 
believe, is it not; but no harder than another more important fact which 
now emerges ? Without relaxing his efforts to redress the ‘‘ wrongs ”’ of his 
countrymen, Gandhi for a number of years believed it was possible for India 
and Britain to enter into a righteous and honourable partnership, by means 
of which India would be able to build up her own particular constitution and 
take her full place in the fellowship of nations within the Empire. 

During the world conflict of 1914-18 he was actuated by this belief; he 
encouraged and assisted the recruitment of Indian troops—thousands of 
whom served the Allied Cause on various fronts—and he willingly sacrificed 
his personal interests on behalf of the sick and wounded. He believed, as 
many others did, that through the tears and blood of those four terrible years 
a new spirit would be kindled to regenerate the British Nation and Empire ; 
and in that new spirit the just claims of India would surely receive generous 
recognition. Thus, as late as 1918, Gandhi defined ‘* Swaraj ” (Indian Home 
Rule) as partnership within the Empire, making no secret of his confidence 
that the Nationalist Cause iperey be rapidly furthered by his country’s 
generous war services. 

After the conclusion: of hostilities Gandhi’s hopes were completely shat- 
tered by Britain’s repeated refusals to recognise what he regarded as her 
obligations. His disillusionment with the British rule in India was aggravated 
by what he and his countrymen regarded as irrefutable evidence that the 
attitude and spirit of the British “‘ Raj ” had changed but little. _ By the very 
force of circumstances Gandhi felt compelled to abandon all ideas of partner- 
ship and to adopt an attitude of hostility to British rule and to Western 
civilisation. The reasons for and the consequences of this uncompromising 
attitude are important matters of contemporary history in which the lonely 
but striking figure of the ss nee ” has all along occupied the centre of 
the stage. 

’ The Report of the ‘* Sedition Committee” in 1919, and the “ Rowlatt 
Acts,” made clear the Indian Government’s intention to suppress crime— 
the volume of which had greatly increased—and to restrict the scope of active 
political agitation. Also-the serious disturbances in the Punjab—culminating 
in the tragic affair at Amsitsar in April of the same year, when British troops 
under General Dyer fired upon a helpless and terrified mob, of whom more 
than 850 were killed and some 1,200 wounded—roused ill-feeling upon both 
sides. The Amritsar affair, however necessary the action taken appeared to 
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be to the British commanding officer, inevitably alienated thousands of 
moderately-minded Indians and still further incensed opinion that was 
already hostile. At Amritsar the soul of India was wounded to the quick, 

Gandhi thereupon initiated the great ‘“ Non-co-operation Movement ”’ 
throughout India, and instituted the vow of “‘ Satyagraha”’ or, Passive 
Resistance which pledged his followers to boycott the. new constitution 
drafted by the Government, including the Provincial.as well as the Central 
Legislatures ; and all the Government Services, even the schools, and—not 
least in importance—all goods of European origin.’ They swore to disobey 
the laws aimed at suppression of the widespread ultra-Nationalist propa- 
ganda carried on by means of Congress, resolutions and various subversive 
organisations, at the same time ‘following the truth and refraining from 
violence.” 

This stupendous. srentile-wiin which, Gandhi devoted himself with plana 
less energy—was intended to cripple and. paralyse the whole British-Indian 
Administration ; and India’s salvation was to be arrived at by means of a 
complete severance from an alien civilisation denounced by him as inherently 
immoral and evil. The campaign involved the renunciation of everything 
given or offered to India by the Western world, a return to the ancient ways 
of Vedic wisdom, to the spinning-wheel and the simple life of the East in 
its primitive peace and comparative purity.. Gandhi knew the moral defi- 
ciencies of the West, he saw the threatened industrialisation of his country 
with mass exploitation ofthe people for the benefit. of foreign finan- 
ciers; hence his policy—by which industries, machines, factories, railways, 
and all the supposed benefits of applied science; were. placed in the same 


category of things hateful, harmful, and altogether undesirable for India, ..- 


What is the secret of the wonderful response to Gandhi’s leadership ? 
Gandhi had at this time the largest personal following of any leader in the 
whole world. Decidedly there was something more than mere allegiance to 
his political creed—the response embodied and expressed something resembl- 
ing a religious devotion to Gandhi’s person. To the common people he was 
the ‘‘ Mahatma ” (Great Soul) ; irresistibly drawn. by his record and character 
they hung upon his every word and paid him a tribute seldom offered. to.a 
man. 

~ Itis worth noting that Gandhi won, the unequivocal slapipetiioes of men 
of every community in India, even political opponents gladly recognising his 
fine personal character and his utter freedom from insincerity. A large 
proportion of the Mohammedan population was then won over to Gandhi’s 
side by his espousal of the “‘ Khalifat ’’ cause after the Turkish Peace... This 
movement afforded.a priceless opportunity: for bridging the gulf between 
Hindus and Mohammedans; but Gandhi’s eager backing of the. extreme 
Moslem claims appears to have been given without: that careful scrutiny of 
the complex historical and politica] factors involved which the case demanded. 
A revolt of Hinduism against modern civilisation and’ its, accompanying 
* evils ” was one thing, but a political revolt of Islam against the West was 
something far different—and in relation to this agitation Gandhi undoubtedly 
made a mistake. Moreover, it soon became evident that the temporary 
espousal of a common cause did not in itself, provide a motive — 
enough to annihilate outstanding Hindu-Moslem differences. 
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-Gandhi’s campaign of Non-eo-operation let loose forces which eventually 
he found himself powerless to.control._- While, he. adhered conscientiously to 
the practice of non-violence, circumstances were bound to arise sooner or 
later in which the fiery passions of some of his fanatical followers would lead 
to acts of violence ahd precipitate drastic action, by the authorities. Gandhi 
sternly and repeatedly forbade the use of force or any. weapon other than that 
of passive resistance, and his own: passions were held in complete subjection 


‘even in situations of unusual proyocation ; but again and again his followers 


broke out into acts. of violence for which their leader could not be absolved of 
responsibility. Street bonfires of foreign cloth and attacks upon, the police 
occurred in numerous places—the Mahatma meanwhile Tepenting in’ sack- 
cloth and ashes—and eventually the outrages grew so serious that in March, 
1922, the inevitable, happened. Gandhi, the recognised, leader of, Indian 
Nationalism, was arrested on a charge of sedition and sentenced to six years’ 
imprisonment... 

_ In February, 1924, (i cl he was released on the ground. of ill-health, 
and he stood before the world a pathetically frail little man ; yet one whose 
least word could sway millions. even though it should be whispered from a 
hospital verandah. The great crusade had, of course, wrought irreparable 
harm upon British trade with, India, but from all practical points of view it 
had to be written down as a complete failure. Indeed, but for the tactful 
restraint and the patient forbearance of the unwanted British Administration, 
the Non-co-operation Moyement might have succeeded only in defeating the 
very end it set out to achieve. The laws of the country were still being 


- administered without partiality or bitterness, the vital services of the whole 


community had been maintained, and nothing had been. gained for India that 
might not have been secured by far less dangerous and less spectacular methods. 

, All the world knows how Nationalist India—under Gandhi’s leadership— 
continued to, agitate unceasingly for self-government, and how all the con- 
stitutional advances proposed. by, the Imperial Government have been 
rejected as inadequate. The “ ‘Indian National Congress ” and its “‘ Work- 
ing Committee ” have most of the time declined to co-operate with the British 
authorities, unwisely preferring to follow a policy, of open defiance. It was 
on, December 81, 1929, that Congress declared for nothing less than complete 
independence, and new ideas for, furthering this end were set in motion. 

In March, 1930, Gandhi,set out with much ostentation to begin.a fresh 

“ Civil Disobedience”? Movement. by openly infringing the Salt Laws and 
advocating the non-payment of certain taxes in addition to the trade boy- 
cott. The manufacture and sale of salt..being,a Government monopoly, this 
moyement was inspired by;the two-fold idea of flouting British authority and 
embarrassing the Government,by. the withholding of revenue. Lord Irwin, 
the Viceroy, displayed exemplary tact and patience in dealing with the 
situation, and for a time Gandhi was allowed to prosecute his campaign 
unhindered. In spite of repeated warnings, and the arrest of his chief 
lieutenants, he and the Congress showed no signs of terminating the move- 
ment. When at length serious riots and disorders broke out in various parts 
of the country, and a critical situation arose in the turbulent North West 
Provinces, Gandhi was again pasiones arrested and interned at Yeravda Gaol, 
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In January, 1981, a truce between Gandhi and the Viceroy was arrived 
at in view of the proposed Round Table Conference in London ; which it was 
hoped would produce what the rejected “ Simon Report ” of the summer of 
1980 had failed to provide, namely—an acceptable basis of discussion for a 
new Indian constitution. After some hesitation, Gandhi—along with repre- 
sentatives of every section of Indian opinion—attended the Conference on 
behalf of the Congress; and in face of the Nationalist claim for complete 
“* Swaraj ” his presence was a welcome step towards conciliation. 

Under the presidency of the British Prime Minister the Conference strove 
manfully to grapple with the multiple problems relating to the question of 
India’s future, and at one time there appeared a distinct possibility of a con- 
cordat between the rival Indian parties. But somehow the right atmosphere 
for a miracle of that kind seemed absent, so that problems of exclusively 
Indian concern effectively blocked agreement upon the larger issues. Gandhi 
himself—though in the main conciliatory—made some contributions that 
were neither helpful nor constructive; and with everybody except the 
Imperial representatives out for their “ pound of flesh ” a great opportunity 
was in large measure lost. Meanwhile Gandhi’s political satellites in India 
continued the agitation until their open hostility became so threatening that 
special Ordinances were put into operation under Lord Willingdon, the new 
Viceroy. On his return from the London Conference, Gandhi received a 
tumultuous welcome from his followers; but he immediately came into 
conflict with the authorities—the truce being virtually at an end—and after 
a threat to restart Civil Disobedience he was arrested at Bombay in January, 
1982, and consigned to his former apartments in the Yeravda Gaol. 

It is no part of our purpose to toil through the maze of Indian political 
controversy during the sad period that followed. - Historians will record the 
widening of the gulf between Congress and the Government until the latter 
were finally presented with the demand to “ quit India ”—a course which, 
in India’s own interests, Britain refused to contemplate. The story of recent 
years, whilst adding little glory to Congress, ‘reflects no dishonour upon 
Britain or her representatives in India. 

Six times deprived of his freedom, Gandhi has on at least eight occasions 
resorted to the ingenious but not original “ hunger-strike ” as a protest, 
usually announcing his intention publicly in advance and naming the period 
of its duration. This kind of action raised him to the status ofa hero in the 
eyes of his countrymen; had death intervened in the course of a fast he 
would doubtless have been hailed as a martyr and the Government branded 


as his murderers. In May, 1988, he declared his intention to fast for three 


weeks, with the result that he was released on the first day: but it didn’t 
work out that way every time. Frail of constitution and spare of flesh, 
Gandhi’s self-imposed fasts have more than once brought him to the stage of 
complete collapse ; as in February, 1943, on which occasion a twenty-one 
days’ fast failed to secure release. The loss of his wife in the spring of 1944 
affected him greatly, and in June he was releaséd unconditionally on com- 
passionate grounds—gaining his freedom as an old man of seventy-five, after 
nearly three years’ detention at Poona. ‘His fifty-three Congress colleagues 
remained in custody. No charge can be made that Gandhi’s imprisonments 
adversely affected his health; indeed, the reverse is arguable, seeing that 
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ample comfort and medical skill were at his disposal. Certainly the Aga 
Khan’s palace at Poona can hardly be called a prison ! 

Though Congress leaders in the main continued in a sullen and unhelpful 
mood, the period of the Second World War witnessed several new landmarks 
in the constitutional crisis. In March, 1942, Britain sent a special Envoy to 
India with a view to a comprehensive settlement with all parties and co- 
operation in the war effort. Sir Stafford Cripps. offered self-government with 
full Dominion status after the war on the basis of a constitution to be agreed 
between the Indians themselves. Public opinion in Britain was surprised and 
sorry that the proposals proved ‘unacceptable to Mr. Gandhi and Congress. 

Lord Wavell, the new Viceroy, quickly proved himself the friend of India 
and wisely determined to explore every possible avenue to a just settlement. 
In the summer of 1944 Gandhi responded by making a new approach which 
at first promised much but finally achieved little. He proposed that Congress 
should participate in a war-time National Government with full control of 
civil administration, the; Viceroy and Commander-in-Chief to retain full 
military control, on condition that a declaration of immediate Indian inde- 
pendence be made. The British and Indian Governments did not regard the 
proposals as ending the deadlock or even as a fresh basis for discussion in the 
midst of a war situation. Also the formidable Hindu-Moslem impasse 
remained unresolved. 

Wherein lies the secret of the mysterious power of this man whose con- 
duct to us Westerners appears at times strange and pedantic ? How are we 
to account for his peculiar fascination over millions of followers—women as 
well as men? Everyone is familiar with the picture of a thin, wiry, bespec- 
tacled old man, clad in loin-cloth and home-spun wrap, with shaven head 
and bare legs and feet. We can visualise him as he squats cross-legged upon 
the floor, lifting kindly and attentive eyes upon visitors who enter his pre- 
sence. As he talks with us we notice the finely-modelled skull, the deep-set, 
tender eyes, the pointed nose and chin, the broken teeth; and we say at 
once—this is the head of an idealist, here is a quick brain that serves an 
alert mind, a man who sees visions and dreams dreams. In accurate and lucid 
English, with a low-pitched yet pleasing voice, he will talk intelligently upon 
any conceivable subject when he feels like it, but that which lies nearest his 
heart is the happiness of his beloved India. 

As an educated Hindu, Gandhi knows European life as a as an Oriental 
mind can know it ; and it is because of this knowledge, reinforced by the hard 
facts of his own experience—and not through ignorance—that he has chosen 
a critical and hostile attitude. It is in the method by which he pursues his 
aims, and the kind of philosophy by which his ideas are regulated, that the 
inherent mysticism of Gandhi’s nature reveals itself, In this characteristic 
undoubtedly resides, the secret of his appeal to India’s millions and of the 
devout homage rendered to.him, The Indian people are proverbially reli- 
gious, and Gandhi is a deeply religious man according to his light—hence his 
supremacy is primarily moral in character. India has produced greater men 
in the realm of statecraft but none with such marked spiritual ascendancy. 
R. B. PREECE. 


Sours WINGFIELD, DERBY, 
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THE STATE. OF THE NATIONAL 
| CONSCIENCE. 


BURN 
‘Professor of Modern History in the, University of Durham, 


THE state of a man’s mind, as Lord Bowen remarked in a famous dictum, is 
as much a fact as the state of his digestion. The state of the national con- 
science, though it may be more difficult to determirie than the state of the 
national finances or the national armaments, is at least as suitable a subject 
for investigation. - The thesis which is submitted for examination in the 
following article is that the conscience of this country is becoming increasingly 
insensitive. 

Obviously, the national conscience is sensitive about very different things 
at very different times. A mid-Victorian coming back to our contemporary 
England would probably be amazed at our sensitivity on the subject of 
housing conditions and'as much amazed at our insensitivity on the rapid 
growth of divorce, Every age can stand astonished at what it sees as the 
callousness or the hyper-sensitivity of another: ‘It is as difficult to bring home 
to the mind of a student of history to-day the real importance of the publica- 
tion of Essays and Reviews as it is to convince him that most Victorians saw 
nothing wrong in the fact that Mrs. Kent (the mother of the murderess in the 
famous Road murder of 1860) had been allowed to go on bearing child after 
child in spite of the fact that she was mentally deranged. We are bound to 
allow for such changes of opinion as will make the views of one generation 
anathema to the next. We may even see very marked changes of opinion 
within one generation: indeed, we are witnessing such a change at the 
‘moment in the matter of the proper punishments for crimes. Nevertheless, 
it is worth while comparing successive national attitudes towards questions 
which are the same or similar. 

The historian who writes about the slave-trade, slavery, the conditions in 
the factories and mines in the early days of the industrial revolution, often 

finds it a matter of great difficulty to put himself in the place of the men who 
opposed emancipation and the Factory Acts. It is so evident to him that it 
was morally and socially wrong to enslave men and keep them in slavery, to 
compel or allow children of six or seven to spend the whole week down a 
coal mine or working for fourteen hours a day amon unfenced machinery in 
an unventilated factory, that he does not understand how men who * were Hot 
monsters could oppose the abolition ‘of such practices. _ 

Let us assume that slave-trading ‘and slavery were wrong. | Is nen 
nothing wrong in the existence of a state of things that allows of hundreds of 
people being killed and thousands injured every year on the roads and in the 
streets of this country ? The arguments one reads in the newspapers on the 
respective degrees of culpability of the hypothetical pedestrian and the hypo- 
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thetical motorist are not much more relevant to our purposes than the argu- 
ments one hears in Court regarding actual pedestrians and motorists. It does 
seem very probable, however, that if all motor vehicles were so regulated that 
they could in no circumstances travel faster than 80 miles an hour, the 
number of deaths and injuries caused through them would be perceptibly 
and even considerably diminished. 

We can anticipate at once the arguments against sich a proposal. It 
would make travelling by car at once uneconomic and less attractive and 
would decrease both the usefulness and pleasure of motoring: it would 
hinder the development of motor engineering and decrease both the pros- 
perity of the motor industry and of our war potential: it would not affect 
one of the chief causes of accidents, the carelessness of the pedestrian :* it 
might make him more careless, while the motorist, thus limited in speed, 
would no longer trouble to make those variations in his rate of travel which 
had been incumbent on him when he was a free agent. Finally, someone 
would add, it is possible to walk hundreds and drive thousands of miles 
without ever seeing an accident, let alone a fatal accident, at all. 

Let us assume that all these arguments are valid. It is only necessary to 
observe that they were all used, with no more than the obvious variations, 
against the abolition of slavery and the Factory Acts. Slaves and children 
were usually careless and improvident persons and many of their misfortunes 
were due to these faults. The abolition of slavery did diminish the produc- 
tivity of the slave colonies. There were some plantations and probably even 
some factories where conditions were more than tolerable. Conversely, if 
a large number of people could be induced to work to-day for 70 hours a 
week in factories where the employers were not obliged to go to the expense 


- of fencing dangerous machinery or installing heating and ventilating systems, 


it would be possible to sell the products of those factories more cheaply. 

There still remains the question of the deaths and injuries on the 
roads. We have not put a stop to the conditions which admit of them in the 
sense in which we put a stop to the conditions which admitted of holding a 
man in slavery. The newspapers speak of “‘ Shocking Road Mortality.” In 
point of fact, we are not shocked. We have taken precautions against being 
shocked by anesthetising ourselves against such a shock by an elaborate 
system of legislation, insurance and legal procedure. And over.and above 
this we think (though we do not say) that'the deaths and injuries—the deaths 
of about 100 children a month, for example—are the price we must pay for 
pleasant, rapid and cheap transport; for high employment in the motor 
industry ; for the ability to build and drive the best lorries in another war or 
even in peace. The phase, “ the toll of the road” is, at bottom, not an 
expression of our sorrow but of our indifference. We have assimilated tragedy 
until it has ceased to be tragic and become commonplace. 

If we are indifferent, as a nation, to such things happening at our own 
doors it is hardly likely that we should be acutely concerned at what is 
happening a few hundreds of miles away on the continent of Europe. Over 
a large part of that continent what we know as Christian civilisation is in 
abeyance. Millions of people are living under more or less terroristic dictator- 
ships. Millions of people have no homes except in camps for displaced persons 
and many of these prefer their wretched lives there to the fate which they 
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believe would await them in what are nominally their own countries. Vio- 
lence disguised as law ; murder disguised as justice ; cruelty and torture un- 
disguised, are practised daily over an immense area. And we are half- 
anesthetised against feeling these things by the existence of the very agencies 
U.N.O. and U.N.R.R.A., which we have established to deal with them. 

There is a still more powerful anesthetic and its name is ideology. It 
assists us to blind ourselves to, and to condone the Press in hiding from us, 
everything that is cruel and tyrannous in the conduct of those who appear 
to be of our way of political thinking. There was an argument on ideological 
grounds, for not doing justice to Captain Dreyfus. To re-open his case would 
be to cast discredit on the French army, and to many Frenchmen at that 
time the army was almost the only institution not discredited in France. 
But the case was re-opened and justice was done. Trials far worse than that 
of Dreyfus are taking place every day on the continent ; and justice is not 
done ; and injustice is not exposed and pilloried. It is difficult to make even 
cursory enquiries into continental conditions without being reminded of those 
verses of Ecclesiastes (i. 1-3) :— ‘ 


‘“*So I returned and considered all the oppressions that are done 
under the sun: and behold the tears of such as are oppressed, and they 
had no comforter ; and on the side of their oppressors there was power ; 
but they had no comforter. 

“Where I praised the dead which are already dead more than the 
living which are yet alive. 

‘Yea, better is he than both they, which hath not yet been, who 
hath not seen the evil work that is done under the sun.” 


Or one turns to Housman and reads :— 


“* All thoughts to rouse the heart are here and all are vain, 
Horror and scorn and hate and fear and indignation, 
Why did I awake? When shall I sleep again ? ” 


What else can one do besides thinking of “old misfortunes”? In 
the first place, one can remind oneself of occasions when the national con- 
science of this country was infinitely more sensitive than it is now. It is 
worth while, for instance, to recall how much time, how much money, how 
many lives Britain spent in attempting to stamp out the international slave 
trade in the nineteenth century. No consideration of the diplomatic diffi- 
culties involved, of the criticisms of pacifists at home or of the attacks of 
Brazilians or Cubans abroad, deterred Palmerston from the suppression of 
what he regarded as an absolutely unmixed evil. 


“There are doubtless many pages in British history ” (it has been 
well said) “‘ which Britons may regret, but this noble enterprise, sustained 
over so long a period of time despite the hostility and obloquy of some of 
the most powerful nations of the earth, is one which will be remembered 
as long as Christian civilisation endures.” 


Another example of the operation of the Victorian conscience is to be 
found in what happened in 1849. In August of that year the principal army 
of the Hungarians surrendered to Russian forces sent to assist in the restora- 
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tion of Austrian rule. The one country that offered an immediate asylum 
to the defeated rebels (who included a considerable number of Poles) was 
Turkey, and thither some 5,000 of them, including Kossuth, fled. Their 
extradition was duly demanded by the Austrian and Russian Governments 
under the threat of war and refusal was followed by the severance of diplo- 
matic relations. As Stratford Canning, at Constantinople, knew perfectly 
well, the will of the Porte to resist was precarious. In this situation Canning 
called on Palmerston for official British support ; and got it in full measure. 
Palmerston had already desired the British Ambassador at Vienna to main- 
tain the “ honour and dignity of England by expressing openly and publicly 
the disgust ” excited by Austrian methods of repression. The Cabinet now 
decided, in co-operation with the French Government, to support the Turkish 
refusal even to the point of war. It is true that the issue was settled, in 
favour of the refugees, by conversations between the Tsar Nicholas II and 
the Turkish envoy at St Petersburg. It is equally true that but for Anglo- 
French support Turkey would not have been strong enough to maintain a 
position that gave her ability to negotiate. 


** All things ”—wrote Palmerston—‘‘ have turned out well. The 
English Government and nation have shown a spirit, a generosity, a 
courage which does us all high honour. . . . All this will be seen and felt 
by Europe ; all this should be borne in mind by ourselves and ought to 
be treasured up in grateful remembrance by Turkey. . . .” 


Palmerston was justifiably proud of what he called “‘ a little manly firmness,” 
but his policy had received practically the unanimous support of his country- 
men, of all parties and of all classes. 


“‘ Never before ” (as the late Charles Sproxton wrote in his study of 
the subject) “‘ had there been such unanimity in England on a question 
only indirectly affecting this island; no Cabinet, whatever its politics, 
could have afforded for a single hour to leave its decision in doubt.” 


That was in 1849. It was in 1852 that Gladstone denounced the Neapolitan 
régime as “ the negation of God erected into a system of government.” He 
had seen one of the condemned men, Poerio; and Poerio had told him :— 


“As to us, never mind. We can hardly be worse than we are. But 
think of our country for which we are most willing to be sacrificed. 
Exposure will do it good. . . . Let there be a voice from that party 
that whatever government be in power in England no support will be 
one to such proceedings as these. It will do much to break them 

own,” 


In the second of his Letters (which Palmerston had distributed by H.M. 
representatives to every Court in Europe) Gladstone wrote :— 


“For I am weak enough to entertain the idea that, if these things 
be true—if justice be prostituted, personal liberty and domestic peace 
undermined, law, where it cannot be used as an engine of oppression, 
ignominiously thrust aside, and Government, the minister and type of 
Divinity, invested with the characteristics of an opposite origin—it is 
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not for the interests of order and conservation, even if truth and 
freedom had no separate claims, that the practical and effective 
encouragement of silent connivance should be given either to the acts or 
to the agents,” 


There is no need to continue with this catalogue in detail. But one 
might recall also Gladstone’s own denunciations, a quarter of a century later, 
of the Bulgarian massacres (trivial and amateurish as they must seem to our 
more sophisticated age); and, perhaps the proudest recollection of all, that 
an English Government dared to bring to trial and an English jury dared to 
convict some of the leaders of the Jameson Raid though they were at that 
moment the most popular men in England. 

There is, of course, another side to all this. That ebullient Victorian 
characteristic known as common humanity was capable of being grossly 
sentimental, ridiculous and inconsistent. At one time or another it was at 
the disposal of almost every variety of human creature: Poles, Danes, 
Italians, Jamaican negroes, Governor Eyre who repressed Jamaican negroes, 
Southern slaves, Southern ladies traduced by General Butler in New Orleans. 
Yet, at bottom, there was something great in it, something profoundly moving 
and profoundly important. It was the expression of the belief that common 
decency prescribed limits to human conduct. There were wide variations in 
the limits. In 1849, a minority in England might consider that the Austrians 
had no right to coerce the Hungarians at all; a larger minority, perhaps a 
majority, might think that the methods of repression used after the fighting 
was over were barbarous; but when refugees who had made good their 
escape were to be hauled back to the gaol and the gallows there was this 
almost unanimous feeling that the permissible limit had been reached and 
passed. In the simple language of the school-room you do not hit a man 
when he is down : still less, even, if you have to stand by helpless while such 
a man is hit, do you say—“ It is the rule that men should be hit when they 
are down.” 

The Victorians had to stand by, helpless, on many occasions ;_ their 
protests were brushed aside and the victims were the Poles or the Danes, in 
whose breasts fatal and delusive hopes had been irresponsibly encouraged. 
It is easy to be virtuous, as Becky Sharp remarked, on £5,000 a year. It was 
easy for the Victorians to preach virtue behind the impregnable bulwark of 
the Royal Navy ; and there was plenty of cant and humbug and hypocrisy 
mixed with the preaching. 

There is plenty of cant and humbug and hypocrisy still, but it is apt 
nowadays to be used in condoning or hiding the works of evil rather than 
in attempting, however clumsily and self-righteously, to prevent them or to 
punish their authors. We are disinclined to ask too many questions, not 
because we are afraid of being told lies but because we are afraid of learning 
the truth; for knowledge of the truth imposes responsibilities and we are 
afraid of responsibilities. We speak of evils in carefully colourless tones, in 
terms of understatement. Gladstone said of the Neapolitan régime, 


© Tt is such viblation of human and written law as this, carried on 
for the purpose of violating every other law, unwritten and eternal, 
human and divine.” 
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It is sufficient to compare with this Mr. Alexander Werth’s remark that 
“there are a great many things about the Soviet raging which are wn- 


pleasant.” 


The italics are not Mr. Werth’s. 

What has happened to us? Two wars, it may be answered, in which we 
have suffered dreadful losses without seeing the triumph of our principles, 
and the prospect of other wars if we persist in adhering to those principles. 
It seems easier, no doubt, to forget such inconvenient and embarrassing 
principles, to accept one or other of the contemporary variants of totali- 
tarianism as the inevitable end of mankind, to abuse those of our friends 
who hesitate to accept it.2, But let us at least be honest about it. If we are 
to abjure our principles because we are frightened of what may happen to 
us if we express and act on them, let us say so. There is no point in hiding 
from ourselves what will, long before, have been obvious to everyone else. 

In point of fact, most of the people in this country are not frightened. 
They are tired to death, irritated, short- sighted, eager to believe that there 
is a “solution” to every question as there is to every cross-word puzzle, 
doped by silly films and bedevilled by gambling. But they are not frightened. 
It is not terror which has brought us to our present pass but spiritual lazi- 
ness, However the individual conscience acts (and it may act in the same 
way) the national conscience is dependent for its vitality on intermittent 
over-exertion. It must, to survive, attempt more than it can perform ; S : 
must bite off more than it can chew. And that is exactly what it is not 
doing. Very few people in this country would say, even to-day, that the 
maintenance of the institution of marriage was of less importance than the 
provision of a large number of houses. But they do know that however 
difficult it is to build houses it is still more difficult to maintain christian 
marriage in a society where standards are in confusion and degeneration. In 
so far as it selects the less difficult task of two, the national conscience 
becomes correspondingly enfeebled. We protest against the régime of 
General Franco in Spain because it is easy (even if it is useless) to do so: we 
do not protest against the Russian régime in the Baltic States because we 
think it would be difficult to do so, and a protest would be met by very 
annoying forms of retaliation. 

A second consideration arises from a statement of. Burke’s, ‘“‘ My prin- 
ciples,” he said, ‘‘ enable me to form my judgment upon men and events in» 
history ; and are not formed out of events and characters, either past or 
present.” This is not the best of rules for the historian, who may find him- 
self in error if the standard he fixes is one compounded of all the ideals and 
virtues of his own day. Such a standard would be inapplicable, for instance, 
in a study of the fourteenth century condottiere. In dealing with such men 
it would be as well for the historian to take as his standard the best of them ; 
Sir John Hawkwood, who usually behaved bravely towards his enemies, 
humanely towards his prisoners and faithfully towards his employers. Our 
contemporary attitude towards the mercenary is a very late development ; as 

1 International Affairs, January 1, 1946. What an “ unpleasant ”’ affair the Massacre 
of St Bartholomew was ! 

* A typical illustration of this attitude, compounded of fear and ingratitude, is to be 


found in the New Statesman of February 16, 1946, where the Polish army in Italy was 
described as “‘ an element of infection in Europe’ 8 political life.’’ 
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is our conception of what constitutes political corruption. Hawkwood makes 
a reasonable standard, not because he possessed the qualities of an Outram 
or a Havelock, but because he possessed two or three fundamental virtues, 
courage, fidelity and humanity. If these are lacking the historian may 
choose to fix no standard at all and may justifiably refuse to waste his time 
in seeking to prove that of two unutterable rascals one was slightly better 
than the other. 

So far, then, as it relates to the duty of the historian, Burke’s dictum may 
be open to argument before it can be accepted even in part. But for one’s 
survey of the contemporary scene it forms a very salutary guide. If, as 
seems probable, the national conscience of this country has become increas- 
ingly insensitive in some vital matters, one of the reasons may well be that 
we have allowed our principles to become submerged under the tide of events. 
We may have been led into this trap by attaching equal importance to too 
many principles, so that it becomes impossible to maintain any of them. 
But Habeas Corpus is not on the same level as an Order fixing the limits of 
repairs that may be done without a licence, and when we pretend that the 
second of these is something of a substitute for the first we are becoming 
as helpless as castaways in an open boat without oars or sails or rudder or 
compass. No doubt some of the Victorians are open to criticism for their 
tendency to find completely patent moral issues as readily as one finds 
confetti after a wedding. That is no reason for ignoring the handful of 
political and moral principles of fundamental importance on which Western 
Christian civilisation has been built. ‘ I am content,” wrote Chateaubriand 
very near the end of his life, ‘‘ to have been the unrepentant dupe of two or 
three noble ideas, liberty, fidelity, honour.” 

W. L. BURN. 

UnIversITy OF DURHAM. 
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SALVATION, SECURITY, OR BOTH? 
THE VERY REV. J. S. MACARTHUR. 


WEN the first atomic bomb burst over Hiroshima the reaction to it in this 
country was not one of unmingled satisfaction that it was bringing the end 
of the war nearer. Any jubilation that we may have manifested was tem- 
pered by the thought that this new instrument of destruction was bringing 
the end of civilisation itself within measurable distance. Perhaps that was 
proof that mankind still has a conscience, but we cannot feel too sure even 
of that, for the dominant emotion was one less of pity for the terrible suffering 
that had been inflicted on so many of our fellow-creatures than of dread that 
we might have to endure the like fate ourselves some day. Our fear was for 
the fate of the world, the world in which we live, and from which we cannot 
escape. 

How does that fear, that sense of insecurity, affect our relations with 
God? It has been freely said that nothing but a great moral and spiritual 
revival can save us from a third war from which it is hard to see how civilisa- 
tion could survive. For Christian people spiritual revival means awakening 
to the message of salvation through Jesus Christ. Therefore if they subscribe 
to the opinion that only a spiritual revival can save civilisation they are 
linking salvation with security. But what is the nature of the connection ? 
In the words of Dr. Watts’ well-known hymn, 


Beneath the shadow of thy throne, 
Thy saints have dwelt secure ; 


Sufficient is thine arm alone, 
And our defence is sure. 
Beneath the shadow of thy throne—that means the acknowledgement of God’s | 
sovereignty. Thy saints have dwelt secure . . . and our defence is 


sure—there is security, but against what ? We sang that hymn often enough 
on National Days of Prayer during the late war, and the United Nations 
have emerged victorious. But supposing the people of Poland had sung that 
hymn, what would they be thinking now? They might find the words of a 
later English poet speaking to their hearts with greater power, 

Safe though all safety’s lost ; safe where men fall; 

And if these poor limbs die, safest of all. 

For salvation means, not security, but life eternal, and to those who 
believe, that is assured, no matter what happens to the world. The Gospel, 
the good news of God, is not annulled by the overthrow of civilisation, nor © 
even by the end of humanity on earth. The Church of the New Testament. 
would have been profoundly shocked by the idea that the collapse of civilisa- 
tion somehow involved the prestige of God. The early Christians believed 
that the end of all things was at hand, and that they themselves would live to 
see it. Their problem was what would happen to those who fell onlver before 

: the great consummation. 
319 
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Our problem is how to reconcile the mistake of the early Church regard- 
ing the time of the end with the truth of its witness to the essentials of the 
Christian faith. If the early Christians were mistaken in such an important 
point we begin to wonder uneasily in how much else they may have been 
mistaken. Was it part of their mistake, for instance, to dissociate salvation 
from security as they apparently did? But we shall do well if we ask our- 
selves whether it is not we who have made the great mistake in moving too 
far from their point of view. Civilisation has unquestionably endured much 
longer than the early Church expected ; but does its endurance in any way 
commit God to its maintenance as he certainly was not committed in 
the eyes of the early Church ? 

Belief that God is committed to the continuance and even the perfecting 
of civilisation is not asserted in any Christian creed. At most it is but a 
dubious deduction from the creda] statement that he is the maker of heaven 
and earth and of all things visible and invisible, but it is assumed by a great 
deal of current thought. This notion of immanent progress goes back at least 
as far as Fichte and Hegel, and it is powerfully reinforced by the misapplica- 
tion of concepts derived from the biological theories of Darwin. These 
theories profess to give an account of the origin of species, according to which 


more complex forms of life were in process of time developed or evolved from 


less complex ones. With not unimportant modifications they have won the 
assent of most biologists who are competent to pass judgement on them. But 
the philosophical and theological deductions which have been drawn, mostly 
by analogy and mostly by thinkers ill-equipped with biological knowledge, 
are quite another matter. It is one thing to say that God works through the 
evolutionary process, quite another to say that that is the only way in which 
he works. To look for the action of God only within the evolutionary process 
is particularly dangerous in view of how little we know of that process. 

Disappointment and eVen scepticism are the all but inevitable conse- 
quences of forgetting the transcendence of God. When the advance of know- 
ledge is seen to be perverted to the service of the devil, when humanity 
appears to be unlearning the lessons that these nineteen centuries and 
more of Christianity ought to have taught it, when civilisation is threatened 
with extinction it becomes increasingly difficult to believe in a God incapable 
of acting save as immanent in a universe which pretty obviously is not getting 
better and better. 

The teaching of the New Testament might have warned us against this 
mistake. New Testament teaching is not inconsistent with God’s use of the 
evolutionary process, but it leaves room for and indeed insists on the possi- 
bility of irruptive and cataclysmic action. What else was the Incarnation 
itself unless we do violence to New Testament data and try to bring it within 
the evolutionary process? The Parables of the Kingdom are specially 
instructive here. The Jews, to whom they were originally addressed, were 
prepared, it is true, for cataclysmic action on God’s part. They would never 
have been troubled by the nonconformity of God’s action to any canon of 
the “inevitability of gradualness,” but they were influenced by other mis- 
conceptions. The Parable of the Sower seems to have been designed to 
correct some of these. Here is divine action, but it meets with opposition 
and indifference. Only a fraction of the good seed bears fruit. That was not 
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how the Jews had conceived the Messiah and his work. They had expected 
something more irresistibly cataclysmic.’ The Parable of the Wheat and the 
Tares speaks more directly to the modern difficulty. The field in which the 
enemy sowed tares does not go on getting better and better. There is no 
immanent progress. With the passage of time there is indeed progress, but 
it is progress in judgement as the wheat and the tares become more and more 
clearly discriminated. 

There is nothing in this parable to make it difficult to accept evolutionary 
theories of the origin of species, but there is much that is inconsistent with so 
transferring such theories analogically to the sphere of morals and theology 
as to make them support the doctrine of immanent progress. If we accept 
the teaching of the Parable of the Wheat and the Tares we shall not find it 
difficult to reconcile the advent of a new dark age with belief in the divine 


_ government of the world nor with the promise of salvation to those who 


accept the Gospel. It is in that assurance that the Christian Church has 
been able to endure through wars and rumours of wars (the New Testament 
equivalent of the “‘ war of nerves ”’), and to witness the rise and fall of king- 
doms without doubting the eternal promises of God. 

Can the Church, then, dissociate herself from the world and regard its fate 
with indifference ? Ought she’to do her utmost to call as many as possible 
into her ark out of a world over which a cataclysm is impending? Much 
might be said for such a policy, and it never lacks advocates, especially at 
such times as the devil is most successfully asserting his claim to be the 
prince of this world. Yet we are told that God so loved the world that he 
sent his only-begotten Son into it on his mission of redemption with the offer 
of everlasting life, and unconcern with the state of mankind is characteristic 
neither of the teaching of our Lord nor of the mind of the New Testament 
Church. 

What then? We have seen that salvation and security are by no means 
identical. Yet they are connected to this extent, that if mankind as a 
whole, or even in large numbers, were to accept the Christian message of 
salvation there would be an end to the strife of nations and classes that 
makes for insecurity. It is with that connection in view that theologians 
and moralists and sometimes even journalists and politicians say that nothing 
but a moral and spiritual revival can save civilisation. This. being so, the 
question arises whether the Church is justified in appealing to the world on 
grounds of security. A great part of mankind does not seem to be much 
interested in salvation (cf. the Parable of the Sower), but nearly everyone is 
interested in security: Would it then be a justifiable accommodation to this 
human weakness if the Church were to dilute her message of salvation to a 
promise of security ? Not that there would be any real abandonment of the 
Gospel of salvation, but rather a keeping of it in reserve. The Church would 
offer security now in the hope that salvation would be ultimately accepted. 

The practical working out of such a policy would be that the Church in 
her approach to the world should keep her creed, with its insistence on the 
supernatural, in the background and appeal for the co-operation of all men 
of goodwill on the basis of Christian morals. She might, as it were, open her 
crypt as a place of shelter in the hope that those who took refuge there 
might find their way up to the nave and even to the altar. Such a plan, 

Vou. XLIV. No. 4. 
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however attractive superficially, would involve a departure from the way of 
Christ and of the New Testament Church. , Where’ it has been tried it has 
not been conspicuously. successful, and few thoughtful.Christians would 
recommend it to-day. Fifty years ago it would have had better prospects, for 
then it seemed possible to reach a large measure of agreement on the basis 
of Christian morals where such agreement would have been lacking as regards 
the Christian creed. But even half a century ago the more far-sighted Chris- 
tian thinkers were pointing out how vain was the hope that Christian morals 
would find acceptance if the Christian belief on which, they were based was 
rejected or even ignored. Notable among these prophets who foretold the 
effect of a materialist metaphysic on morals’ were Lord Balfour, who wrote 
Foundations of Belief in the ’nineties of last century, and Fr. L. S. Thornton, 
who wrote Conduct and the Supernatural towards the beginning of the 1914— 
1918 war. At a later date came Walter Lippmann’s Preface to 
Morals, where we see the, desperate attempt of a good pagan to erect a 
structure of something like the traditional Christian morality on a non- 
Christian basis. Characteristic of the effect of the abandonment of 
Christian belief on moral standards was the attitude of many towards the 
Church during the late war. According to them the function of the Church 
was not to be God’s agent for man’s redemption, nor even to witness to moral 
standards, but to maintain the national morale, ‘a rather different thing. _ 
Therefore, while it is both wrong and inexpedient for the Church to water 
down her message of salvation to a promise of security, she must frankly 
recognise that man’s first Godward steps may be and are likely to be prompted 
by motives other than the highest, such as fear. There is of course a great 
difference between recognising such motives and appealing to them, but they 
have to be recognised. When the Prodigal Son came to himself in the far 
country and said, I will arise and go to my father, his motives were not the 
highest. In view of the sort of life he had been living, how could they have 
been ? He was in dire physical distress, and he was comparing his miserable 
and precarious existence as the servant of one of the citizens of the far 
country with the life of the hired staff in his father’s house. The ordered life 
of the servants” hall in his father’s establishment was infinitely preferable to 
what he was enduring, infin'tely better than the squalor and penury in which 
he was living. That supplied the motive for his long and difficult, journey. 
He was not yet thinking of restoration to the love and intimacy of family 
life, to the privileges of sonship, yet it was to sonship that he was ultimately 
restored. 
Christian people know that salvation means a great deal more than 
security, that it means being the sons of God, being within the household in 
faith, in communion with God and in fellowship with one another in the 
worship of the Church, in prayer and sacrament. But if they talk about such 
things to the world can they expect the world to understand? They may 
remember the warning not to cast their pearls before swine, though that is a 
risk that sometimes has to be taken. Even though the world cannot be 
expected to have a full understanding of the meaning of redemption nor to 
be very eager to learn it, there are some fruits of redemption that it can see, 
those fruits that Christian folk ought to be producing in their lives. If it 
cannot as yet understand the meaning of sonship can it not see some of the 
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results of the service of God? The motive of such service may still be hidden, 
but its consequences ought to be apparent. They should at least cause the 
lift of an eyebrow and occasion some modicum of wondering reflexion, ‘‘ How 
those Christians love one another ! ” 

In other words, if the fruits of redemption are evident in the redeemed 
society of the Church the world may see ‘them and equate salvation with 
security. Such a judgement of the character and function of the Church 
comes very far short of the truth, but it is external and superficial rather than 
mistaken, and it may well lead to a fuller understanding of the truth. St 
Paul rightly refused to submit to the judgement of the world—he that 
judgeth me is the Lord—yet he thought it worth while to consider it and 
take it into account, exhorting his friends to have a good report of them that 
are without, and not to let their good be evil spoken of, Outsiders ought to 
be able to see in the ordered life of Christian charity something that promises 
the banishment of their fears, something that urges them to retrace their 
steps from the far country and brings them within the range of their Father’s 
welcome. 42 


J. S. MacArruur, 
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ALTERNATIVE ASSUMPTIONS IN. CHRISTIAN 
TEACHING. 


THE NEED OF A CLEAR CHOICE. 
H. S. SHELTON. 


In this article I propose to try to clarify one of the most important differences 
which separate those of varying religious beliefs. We have in the modern 
world, especially in Western civilisation, an extraordinary variety of religious 
beliefs. Why should this be so? In scientific questions there are numerous 
differences of opinion on matters of detail. All the same, so far as funda- 
- mentals are concerned, there is as a rule substantial agreement.. We may 
put it that all who study science seriously work on an agreed basjs of funda- 
mental metaphysical assumptions. Usually this basis is so definitely agreed 
that we are not even consciously aware of its existence. Sometimes, however, 
it needs explicit statement. This is apparent, for example, in the current dis- 
cussion in scientific circles whether or no in the world of very minute things, 
such as electrons, there is absolute determinism. I should like to point out 
in passing that this particular controversy is a very barren one. I doubt 
in what sense, if at all, we are entitled in any case to say that there is deter- 
minism in nature. Certainly we cannot prove it by experiment. All experi- 
ment is liable to a margin of error. All we can say is that the assumption 
invariably works. That there is order, regularity and uniformity in nature is 
a metaphysical assumption we bring to our study, not a conclusion derived 
from observation and experiment. The clear enunciation of this is a great 
debt we owe to Kant, and I doubt whether later philosophers have got any 
further. 

Let us now try to apply this same principle to the world of religion. In 
a former article (January, 1946) I called attention to the special value of the 
position of Matthew Arnold. Crystal clear as was his general exposition, he 
was not quite explicit about his metaphysical assumptions. It remains, 
therefore, for those like myself who are in agreement with his general position 
to try to clarify this important point. The unacknowledged assumption that 
appears to me to be behind all his exposition is that the same objectivity, 
order and regularity, is to be found in the world of religion and morality as 
in that of physical science. In the world of conduct, as in that of matter and 
electricity, cause and effect are definitely related. One obvious inference 
from this principle is the elimination of miracles. Another clear inference is 
that the common distinction between natural and revealed religion vanishes. 
There is no such thing as revealed religion in the sense commonly understood. 
Jesus, and to a lesser extent the prophets who preceded him, were not directly 
inspired by the Divine Being, much less was Jésus the Divine Being. The 
assumption behind Matthew Arnold’s exposition is that the world of religion 
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and morals is definite and objective, like the world of physical science, and 
that Jesus and the prophets were the great geniuses who discovered and 
expounded this essential side of human activity. You can call them inspired ~ 
if you like, in the same, sense that you call the great poets inspired, or the 
great figures in other branches.of human. activity ; but the difference is one 
of degree rather than of kind. To those who are theists (and all the great 
prophets have been theists) the rules of conduct are divine. Of course they 
are. So are the laws of physical science. The principal difference is that the 
right rules of conduct are of immediate importance to all-peoples at all times, 
whereas it is not nearly so essential that we should know accurately the laws 
of physical science. Indeed, to more than a limited extent, no one can. It 
is not my intention at present. to argue that this metaphysical assumption is 
the true one, merely to point out that it is the difference in metaphysical 
assumptions that determines the differences in religious beliefs. 

The next point to notice is that this assumption of unvarying order and 
regularity in nature is modern, and is even now only held by a minority. It 
has against it the great bulk of the opinion of mankind. It is new even in 
physical science. Not very long ago astronomy was inextricably mingled with 
astrology, and it is credibly recorded that even Galileo cast horoscopes. 
Astrology is still popular with a very large number. Early scientists like 
Roger Bacon were regarded as magicians. Needless to say also most primitive 
religions refer to spirits or Gods, and their exponents are regarded as revealing 
the will of these unseen powers. 

It should be noted that part of the great work of historic Christianity 
consisted in destroying these primitive beliefs. This was sometimes done in 
the most ruthless manner, as, for example, in the treatment of witchcraft. 
On Christian principles witchcraft, and everything else of the same character, 
were either delusions, or, if they were real, the work of devils. The old assump- 
tion that the order of nature was subject to interference by supernatural or 
spiritual powers was not thereby abandoned; but a.sort of order or regu- 
larity appeared in the process. The powers were either the Divine Being 
directly, or through intermediaries, such as saints or angels. Alternatively 
they might be the work of spirits who had rebelled against the Divine Being, 
known as devils, in which case the manifestations were absolutely evil. It 
was because this possibility was regarded as highly probable, that the perse- 
cution of witchcraft occurred. It was not till the scepticism of the eighteenth 
century arose, and the alleged work of devils was almost universally regarded 
as a delusion, that the agitation died out, having done its work. Traces of 
the old beliefs still remain in popular superstitions, but we need not now 
concern ourselves with these. 

_ The question that still-remains open is, whether the metaphysical assump- 
tion of historic Christianity, which is fundamentally the same as that of the 
old primitive beliefs, only expressed in a more refined way, is to be accepted 
or rejected. Is there,.in addition to the order and regularity of natural 
things, also a direct interference of the Divine Power in other ways, as, for 
example, a Divine Being who once lived on this earth as a man? As the 
great bulk of Christians (to say nothing of the exponents of other religions) 
accept this assumption in some form or other, in greater or lesser degree, we 
are faced with the existence of alternative explanations of many things. If, 
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with the great bulk of mankind, we accept the supernatural metaphysical 
assumption, we explain things in one way. If, with the consistent modernists, 
we accept the naturalist assumption, we explain them in another way. Most’ 
individuals more or less vary between these two assumptions. The most impor- 
tant thing now seems to me, not so much to argue which of these assumptions 
is valid, as to make it perfectly clear that there are these two alternative 
assumptions, and that everything in religion depends upon which we accept. 

The main question which overshadows all others is whether the God and 
Creator of the Universe works in other ways than by ordinary natural laws. 
Take, as an example, prayer. . Is there a definite being to whom we can 
address petitions, and who in his wisdom sometimes grants an answer? It 
is not an uncommon experience of human kind to feel as if this is so, and 
that direction and even direct answers to prayer come from outside. Socrates 
and his demon suggests itself as an example of apparent direction, and many 
people can give examples of what they regard as answers to prayer. You 
can interpret these experiences in two ways. You can interpret them either 
to the direct intervention of a God who hears and answers, or to elements 
which-come from the subconscious and answer problems which are too diffi- 
cult for the conscious mind. If there are prayers for the recovery of someone 
seriously ill, and the invalid recovers, is there any direct connection between 
the two things? If there is, is it because there is an interposition from out- 
side ? Alternatively, is it because of the unexplained action of the mind on 
the body, or, what is also possible, the action of other minds on the body 
through some process allied to suggestion ? There is very little that cannot 
be interpreted in more than one way. 

The most obvious example of alternative explanations is of course events 
which are called miracles. There are those, especially Catholics, who regard 
miracles, not indeed as common occurrences, but as events which do from 


time to time occur all through the history of Christianity. There is also the 


much less rational Protestant belief that they occurred only in the apostolic 
age and then ceased. This particular irrationality is now fading. There is 


an increasing scepticism about the miracles recorded in the gospels and in 


the Acts of the Apostles. But the more rational belief that they have con- 
tinued to occur all through the ages, and still occur, is not so easily disposed 
of. The most striking modern example is Lourdes. What has actually 


happened at Lourdes I don’t know. The way in which the information is’ 
conveyed to us is not such as to carry conviction to those who are naturally 
sceptical. It all resolves itself into this difference in fundamental meta- 


physical assumptions. If you assume that the God of the Universe, either 
through the special grace of Lourdes, or in other ways and at various times, 
continually intervenes in the natural order, and thus gives evidence of the 
truth of historic Christianity, you will find sufficient occurrences not easily 
explained in ordinary ways to support your assumption. If, on the other 
hand, your natural assumption is that of an ‘unvarying order, it is very 
unlikely that you will find anything sufficiently clear and definite to induce 


you to modify it. The consequence is that to' the Catholic the incidents at 


Lourdes give additional evidence that the old recorded miracles, particularly 


the gospel ones, did actually occur ; but to be Beeptic they give additional 


evidence that they did not occur, 
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_ It might be allowable to say in passing that it would be well for those 
concerned to state the occurrences, at Lourdes in a clearer manner. We still, 
for example, hear about Peter de Rudder. Apart from the fact that this is 
not directly concerned with Lourdes, it is quite impossible after this lapse of 
time to investigate such a case as this. Moreover, if similar miracles con- 
tinually occur, it should be quite unnecessary, We note that doctors examine 
the cases and do. not claim as miracles those where the improvement can 
reasonably be attributed to suggestion or similar causes. But what about 
those that are claimed ? How many are there? Are there as many as six 
a year? . If such cases occur, they ought to be described in such careful detail 
as to be convincing, and of the six (if there. are so many), there should be a 
sufficient number who are rational and sensible enough to testify themselves 
in a convincing manner, and to give adequate evidence, Moreover, it is well 
to point out that there are many. possible cures which could not possibly be 
attributed to suggestion. Countless people in the last two wars have lost 
by amputation a limb, or an eye, or even a hand or a finger. If it were 
alleged that any of these were miraculously renewed, the only possible explana- 
tions are miracles or plain frauds. Yet, if. miracles occur, the renewal of a 
limb is just as possible as any other cure. Lourdes forms a sort of test case. _ 
If there is nothing in Lourdes but faith healing with the possible addition of 
occasional pious frauds, the assumption that nothing different has occurred 
in the whole history of Christianity is perfectly reasonable. On the other 
hand, I need not point out the conclusions that would follow if these miracles 
actually occur. It is like Father Brown’s straight stick. It certainly points 
straight in one direction, but if you look the other way it points in exactly 
the opposite direction. The possible alternative explanations are here more 
obvious than usual, 

We need not give further examples, It should be sufficiently clear that 
there are these two metaphysical assumptions, and that which is held, and 
whether either is consistently held, profoundly affect the way in which we 
look upon religion. What we may term the supernatural or magical assump- 
tion has undoubtedly been greatly modified in modern times. No civilised 
person lives in the world of magic which is so natural to people like the 
negroes as yet unaffected by Western civilisation, if any such still exist. 
To all—Catholics, Protestants and modernists alike—the material world is 
now a world of order and regularity, and by scientific research we can to 
some extent understand and appreciate what this order is. Nevertheless, 
even now, to the great majority of those classed as civilised, the supernatural 
assumption still exists, though its form is modified. To those who are theists, 
it is not possible to rule out this assumption as hopelessly irrational. We 
cannot say a priori that the direct intervention of the divine principle is 
impossible. The open question is whether it actually occurs, and this, it will 
be agreed by all parties, depends on evidence. What is not so clearly under- 
stood is that the degree of evidence required, and the interpretation of such 
evidence as exists, is much more metaphysical than evidential. The manner 
in which we regard the occurrences at Lourdes, which has been giyen as an 
example, shows this quite clearly. 

The point I am trying to urge is that we should endeavour to attain some 
sort of consistency in the use of our metaphysical assumptions, and that we 
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ought not in an irrational way sometimes to use one and sometimes the other. 
Why if you reject modern miracles, do you accept ancient ones? On mere 
grounds of evidence the miracle of Peter de Rudder is better attested than 
the biblical ones. If in general you reject the miraculous element in early 
Christianity, why do you accept the Resurrection, which, in whatever form 
you accept it, is the most miraculous of all? Why, if you reject the gospel 
accounts of the Resurrection, do you accept the divinity of Christ ? So far 
as historic Christianity is concerned, the Divinity of Christ is the central 
dogma. If you accept this extraordinary and surpassing miracle, it-seems to 
me that the gospel accounts of the Resurrection, and the minor miracles both 
in ancient and modern times are perfectly credible. Of course in any parti- 
cular case careful investigation is needed to be sure that any alleged event 
actually occurred, and if so whether it was a miracle; but the degree of 
evidence required depends entirely on the metaphysical assumption on which 
you work, 

In the study of religion, and particularly of Christianity, some things can 
be taken as common ground. There is no doubt that religion is universal 
amongst mankind, except perhaps in the extreme intellectualists of the pre- 
sent time, and to a lesser extent of earlier times. When religion decays, it 
continually revives, sometimes in extraordinary and eccentric ways. We 
need only remember, in comparatively recent times, Methodism, the Salva- 
tion Army, Christian Science, the Oxford Groups, to say nothing of countless 
minor manifestations, to see that this is so. We can hardly help but infer 
that it meets some deep-seated need in human nature. We also see that 
often the decay of religion coincides with a decay of the social structure—of 
morals and the sense of social obligation in particular. Those who, like the 
Communists, condemn religion altogether, and call it the opium of the people, 
are indicting humanity. The essential open question is how you are going to 
interpret religion. And this question is identical with the one previously 
stated, that is whether or no all phenomena belong to the natural order, or 
whether some occurrences belong to an entirely different order. Is there, or 
is there not, a direct revelation of the Divine Being to human kind? These 
are the two alternative assumptions and between these we ought to choose. 

I am not here trying to argue which of these assumptions is true, though 
the trend of the article leaves little doubt which one I myself aecept. A 
fundamental difference of this kind can seldom be affected by argument. 
What I do suggest is that whatever answer we give we should try to follow 
out its implications. On either assumption, whatever else he may be, man is 
a rational being, and should use his reason to the best of his ability. Catholics, 
agnostics and extreme modernists are equally emphatic on this point. What 
therefore we must try to do is to see clearly what the point of difference is, 
and to follow out the implications of whatever we regard as the truth on this 
matter. So much of the confusion of the modern world, and the multitude of 
sects, arises because so many fail to see clearly what the question at issue 
is, and reason sometimes on the one assumption and sometimes on the 
other. 

I will not here try to elucidate the conclusions that follow from what we 
may call the supernatural assumption, which in the case of historic Chris- 
tianity takes the form of the belief that Jesus of Nazareth was the God and 
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Creator of the universe who for a time lived on this earth asa man. This I 
have treated at considerable length elsewhere, and have tried to show that 
in Roman Catholicism it finds its best and most consistent expression. What 
concerns me now is to point out that it is only by a denial of this assumption 
that modernism can claim to be rational. The essential difference between 
the modern outlook and the traditional one can only be in the assertion that 
everything known to us belongs to the natural order, and that religion is a 
natural outgrowth of human nature, life and society. With the denial of 
this fundamental dogma, all other dogmas disappear. There is no infallible 
Church or book because nothing human is infallible. Miracles are -partly 
myths and partly unexplained natural events. The differences which separate 
the sects, as for example whether the higher officials of the Church should or 
should not be called bishops, and whether baptism should be by sprinkling 
or by immersion, become foolish, meaningless and trivial controversies, 

On this modernist assumption, therefore, the various sects, with their 
various special beliefs, are examples of inconsistency—the acceptance of the 
supernatural assumption in some contexts when it is denied in others. 
Whether a passage in the gospels means this or that is a trivial question, as 
infallibility has vanished. All the modernist Christian can do is to take the 
general sense of the teaching of Jesus (and to a lesser extent that of St Paul), 
accept it in a general way, and apply it as far as possible to the conditions 
of the day. The general position of Matthew Arnold also follows naturally. 
The greatest importance of religion is found in its effect on human conduct. 
Of course it is—what can be more important? If once you clarify your 
fundamental assumptions, other clarifications follow. So long as your funda- 
mental assumptions are confused, all your religious beliefs will share in the 
confusion. 

It seems to me that a rational development in the future will make a single 
clear-cut division between professing Christians. The belief in the Divinity 
of Christ is so traditional and so widespread (and not to be put aside as hope- 
lessly irrational) that a considerable section will continue to hold it. It is 
well to point out to this section that the assumption implies infallibility in 
the Divine teaching, and I leave it to those who accept the assumption to 
think out for themselves in what way we can possibly know what this 
infallible teaching is. On the other hand, if you reject the Divinity (of course 
I mean in the traditional or Catholic sense) that seems to me to lead at once 
to extreme modernism, and for the modernists again only one Church is 
needed. There is no distinction of importance that can possibly separate a 
modernist Anglican from a modernist Congregationalist, or from a modernist 
of any other sect. For all of these the whole supernatural element has 
vanished, and all must accept Jesus as a great moral and religious teacher 
in the same way as the Mohammedans accept Mahomet, and the Chinese 
accept Confucius. This one main division between Rome and modernism is 
sane and reasonable ; but I can see no sufficient reason for minor divisions or 
serious quarrels about details. 3 

One final point needs elucidation. Catholics and others make much of the 
‘claims of Jesus himself, as recorded in the gospels, to be Divine, and some- 
times stress the antithesis that he was either God or an imposter. This can 
easily be answered. We have no record of what Jesus said about himself 
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sufficiently clear to enable us to know definitely in what sense it was meant. 
The earliest record, that of St Paul, is silent about this, and says practically 
nothing about the teaching of Jesus. The gospels were the work of the 
Catholie Church. I have suggested in prévious articles that they were 
probably compiled from earlier documents about the middle of the second 
century, and no one has attempted to answer my arguments. Whatever 
may be the doubt about the date, there is no doubt whatever that at least 
two of them are compilations. Their record, such as it is, is not very con- 
sistent, and probably contains various elements arising at different times and 
places. On this matter in particular they give us what the Church at the 
time wished to be believed. The probability is that Jesus regarded himself 
as the Messiah to which earlier Jewish writings pointed more or less clearly. 
Beyond that it is hardly possible to be definite. From the modernist point 
of view, however, this is not important. Any human being of whatever 
transcendent genius will naturally talk the language of his time. In an age 
of prophets he will be a prophet. In an age of sages he will be a sage. At a 
time when there was a general expectation of the rise of a Messiah, he will be 
the Messiah. This is a minor matter. What really matters is the general 
scope and meaning of his teaching. This we have to get as best we can out 
of the records such as they are. The modernist position in this question is 
therefore rational and consistent, and the antithesis put forward by those 
who hold the traditional form of Christianity is not valid. 


H, S. SHELTON. 


TEDDINGTON. 
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LOOSENESS OF SPEECH IN CURRENT 
| THEOLOGY. 


NICOL CROSS 
_. Principal of Manchester College, Oxford. 


Tue purport of this study is that Christian theologians generally are bemusing 
and confusing themselves and the people by a loose and inaccurate use of 
language. Their behaviour in this regard is culpable not because it is a 
conscious attempt to mislead, for they do not appear to be aware that the 
terms they constantly employ are misleading, or without any definite mean- 
ing at all, but because it is a primary obligation of any method or discipline 
that aspires to be a science that its exponents should define their terms, in 
the interests of clarity, truth, and correspondence with the facts concerned. 
We select for consideration the nebulous use of language on three themes 


_ of cardinal importance—“ The Bible,” ‘“‘ Man made in the image of God,” 


and “ The Salvation of Man ”—where no justification for it is inherent in the 
subject. 
I. Tue 


' Protestantism in the sects of all sorts and sizes which have taken out an 
exclusive patent for themselves—issued probably from no higher source than 
their own official Headquarters—has usually professed to take “‘ the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament” as the rule of faith and conduct. It requires 
little reflection to make one wonder what actual meaning such a statement 
can have, though it may well account for the bewildering variety of such 
sects. These Scriptures exhibit in detail a heterogeneous collection of par- 
tially inconsistent and conflicting faiths and codes of conduct. One finds 
in the Bible conceptions of God, of his will and ways with men, from the 
most primitive to the highly spiritual. Hence it is a psychological and prac- 
tical impossibility to take “‘:the Scriptures’? as one’s rule. We simply have 
to discriminate, select and reject, if we are not to be landed in theological 
and moral confusion. While the way of salvation, the most vital-of all things 
to mankind, which God Himself even became incarnate to reveal, is left in 
such perplexity that there is neither clarity about, it in the New Testament 
nor‘agreement in any subsequent period of the Christian Church. The revela- 
tion, whatever it was, has been worried and torn to pieces by dogged disputa- 
tion, The Roman Church, we suggest, maintains in some ways the propor- 
tion of Christ’s own teaching on the matter better than traditional Protes- 
tantism, which has isolated and petrified some Pauline texts, and jerry-built 
them into a doctrine of “ Justification by Faith” with little resemblance to 
any plan of salvation discernible in the Synoptic draughtsmanship. James 
already felt this when he wrote his. Epistle, much to Luther’s annoyance. To 
talk of the theology of “ the Bible ” or of its ethics, as if it were a systematic 
and consistent whole, is to be guilty of culpable looseness of speech, and a 
discreditable vagueness. The older Presbyterianism, so congenial to a 
national mentality that among its undoubted gifts did not include that of 
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believing it might be mistaken, produced an elaborate Confession of Faith 
sanctioned by “‘ the certain warrant of Holy Scripture.” But Presbyterianism 
later lost its nerve and developed the grace to confess its faults and fallibility, 
being in this respect less tough-minded than the Pope and his advisers, who 
brazen out the challenge of awkward facts in their past record. Anglicanism 
too has long been confused and confusing about the content of the Revelation, 
commonly accounted by it a “ special” one, and due to an ad hoc Divine 
initiative. And confusion must surely be worse confounded when even the 
Devil can quote scripture to his purpose. Yet some endless and deplorable 
disputations might have been avoided if Christ, the incarnate God, had quite 
simply stated, e.g. that he was the Second Person in the Trinity, God the 
Son, instead of, ambiguously, the Son of God. But he never did and the 
idiom would sound foreign on his lips. In such circumstances we are forced 
to the conclusion that God has strangely failed to make Himself clear in a 
matter which is of the very marrow of orthodox Divinity and on which is 
said to depend the eternal weal or woe of the race He took extreme pains 
and went to all lengths possible to Him to instruct and illumine. Such a 
lame and impotent conclusion as actual Church history offers to the tradi- 
tional Christian hypothesis might well suggest to believers the necessity of 
revising their fundamental premisses. 
‘» In addition, they must exercise more accuracy and definition when they 
speak of “‘ the Bible”’ or “ the Scriptures” as the Word of God, or as “ con- 
taining’’ it, if they want to be helpful. On this ground Barthianism and 
Liberal Religion can meet and bow to one another over the woolly head of 
traditionalism. To the former the Word is what is spoken direct by God to 
the hearer in personal encounter—not the text of Scripture, which is only 
the medium He uses. One might know the whole Bible by heart as Thomas a 
Kempis warned us and never hear God speak at all, as one might con all the 
books of Euclid and be quite ignorant of Euclid’s meaning; or have a com- 
plete wireless set in the room and never hear a sound through it. That is why 
Brunner can give the higher critics a free hand with the Bible, to its advantage 
as a means of grace. The Higher Criticism is only repairing a badly mis- 
handled instrument and tuning it up, but the music is what God the Com- 
poser conveys through inspired musicians to listeners who, as Christ put it, 
have ears to hear. His Word is thus in a different dimension from the juggle 
of minute New Testament research, with its inadequate literary data, issuing 
in mere “ possibilities ”’ or slight ‘‘ probabilities,” eked out by precarious per- 
sonal preferences. The formula of Liberal Religion—* that is inspired which 
inspires,” or “ that is Revelation which reveals ””—expresses the real truth. 
In insisting on the obvious contradictions in faith and morals within the 
Scriptures, comparing one part with another, it is not to be supposed we 
would deny the unity of process and development that taken as a whole they 
exhibit, albeit successfully concealed by their derangement in our canon—a 
unity true of national history and of human evolution in general. It is the 
sort of continuity one finds to a greater degree in the development from the 
embryonic to the adult organism with its leaps forward at birth and adoles- 
cence and its temporary periods of disease and decline, as a stream has its 
cascades and its whirlpools and back eddies. The point we wish to make is 
that the suggested unity of the Bible, now being so much emphasised, is a 
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natural unity which is neither peculiar nor in need of any preternatural 
explanation. It has no particular significance in itself, being the expression 
of a continuity of national consciousness and history moving toward a destiny 
which in the event proved to be materially and spiritually different from that 
which its prophets had conceived. Even the uncritical assimilations of their 
story of Christ by New Testament writers to Old Testament prophecy and 
their rather fanciful sanctions derived from it fail to conceal the hiatus which 


- divides the Old Testament dispensation from that of original Christianity, 


alike in faith and morality. Hence to speak of these Scriptures as affording 
one “ rule of faith and conduct ” can only be due to sophistication or a self- 
induced intellectual and moral blindness. Liberal Religion may indeed be 
guilty of inadequacies, due to experience of the “‘ once-born”’ type; the high 
moral rectitude of its representatives may have made of them too facile 
idealists, lacking in realism as regards average human nature, but its Biblical 
methodology is not obsolete, in spite of recent imputations in certain high 
quarters. 

If language is to retain its just significance we may say either that no 
religion contains a “ special” revelation or that all in their place do, and we 
suggest that the mixture of false and true, good and bad, sound and corrupt 
in all the organised churches and in their historical record, including Chris- 


_ tianity, afford but little evidence of the operation of a supernatural divine 


agency absent from the normal workings of human psychology. It is the - 
faith of Theism that God’s initiative, revelation and co-operant grace is 
active, in divers. special ways and kinds, in nature and in all the forms and 
functions of the creative spirit of man. Would anything but prejudice and 
perverseness, lurking under the tongue of piety, deny a sacrament of divine 
grace or a communion of the Holy Spirit operating through the lovelinesses 
of nature, the discoveries of Science, the visions of Art and Poesy, with a 
power to transfigure life and experience for souls so disposed by requisite 
self-discipline and preparation ? ; 

_ It ill becomes the disciple of Christ, who is himself surely the archetype 
of Liberalism in religion, to take out a patent on God or a copyright in His 
revelation. About as fitting and futile as to claima private property in the 
sun and its light. God does not seem on all the evidence to be a very ecclesias- 
tical person or to take to the ecclesiastical or official type of mind. But do 
not the big Churches tend to make Him an official, and a subservient one at 
that, solemnly set aside and formally ordained to their ministry by the 
laying on of hands by Bishops or Presbytery, on the presumption that He 
has correctly answered the prescribed questions and may be depended upon 
to render canonical obedience ? But in truth we shall have to class Him 
with Christ among the “ nonconformists,” for His spirit seems rather—if we 
are to judge by the sound thereof—to be like the wind that bloweth where it 
listeth. Indeed He will not be confined to any Temple nor tethered to any 
conventicle either. And where He is the church is, not contrariwise. Christ 


_taught us that the circle which has its centre in him has no canonical circum- 


ference. He laid down his tests of orthodoxy, no doubt, but it is not to the 


_ Gospels we go to find the Nicene Creed or the Thirty-Nine Articles, or the 


Westminster Confession. He spoke a very different and simpler language, 
and he was too much of a Pelagian to be likely to favour that sort of set up 
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Dr Inge tells us “there can be no standardised orthodoxy ’’ and that truths 
not thought out are apt to “lie bedridden in the dormitory of the soul ”"— 
he might have said mortuary of the soul... Really the accepted ‘‘ Rule of 
faith ” is to be found not in the Scriptures but rather in the Fathers, though, 
we hope not “ the Rule of conduct.” In any case the formula leaves it vague 
and subjective and the Fathers and Bishops themselves were never unanimous 
about it, while the measure of agreement they did achieve was partly the 
result not of a holy spirit nor the spirit of Christ but of violence, intrigue and 
political coercion. By “ waling a portion wi’ judicious care” from some 
section of ‘the Scriptures,” they could too easily adduce “‘ warrant ” for 
their own particular faith and their sometimes subhuman conduct. That is. 


_ the worst of the too loose formulation of the puthority for: arene standards. 


jk “ Man MapE IN THE Imace oF Gop ” 


Here we are confronted with another of the usual terminological inexacti- 
tudes of Christian theology, which in modern times has after sweating great 
drops of bad blood excogitated a “formula” on which it and science can 
agree to regulate their future relations by means of “‘ mutual recognition,” 
the terms of which said theology then proceeds to infringe by retiring again 
into its hereditary isolationism. This unsatisfactory posture of affairs is the 
result of its falling between two stools, one represented by the doctrine of 
creation in Genesis, the other by the theory of evolution associated with a 
much later authority, and now authenticated. in the consensus omnium 
gentium. The “ revealed ”’ doctrine in vogue is that “‘ God made man in His 
own image,”’ straight away by an ad hoc fiat of His will. This image, however, 
man, though perfect—as was assumed a priori, since he was the creation of 
God—somehow at an early opportunity proceeded to deface—to what extent 
has never been clear from the language of the doctors of the church and is 
to-day a matter of lively and resounding debate among.them. But it has 
always been agreed that the corruption went so deep that it needed another 
direct intervention of Deity to cancel the appalling 
able but perhaps excusable lapse. 

That man should have been created “ in God’s image ” at once is a loyieal 
inference from such reasons as have been suggested by Christian theologians 
for his being created at all. So far as I am aware these are two: (1) because 
God wanted spirits with whom He could hold mutual communion and fellow- 
ship, and (2) because His nature is Love and He wanted beings whom He 
could love and by whom He could be loved. Now, leaving aside the quite 
relevant consideration that He already had an indefinitely large company of 
beings better fitted than man to satisfy both these motives, viz. angels and 
archangels, two difliculties are raised by this order of speculation. One is a 
specific form of the more general philosophical but insoluble problem, why did 
He not decide on the act of creation countless sons before He did, as the 
motives for it must have existed in His unchanging nature from all eternity ; 
the other that, as.is now almost universally admitted by educated people, 

including Christians, there was not even at long last the “‘ majestic instancy ” 
we would naturally have expected. For He did not in fact create the requisite 
human beings “in His image” at all, but proceeded to initiate an innumer- 
able company of atoms or other elements, out of which emerged after an 
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indefinitely long time a company of Protozoa or such like, and so on in slow 
protracted succession a very long series of vegetable and animal species, 
which could not actualise the mutual relationships of love and communion 
needed to express His loving nature and benevolent desire. Only after the 
lapse of further ages of time did the human species slowly and hesitatingly 
emerge, as the result of the process of evolution. 

_ But even within the human pattern. when arrived at, there came a great 
many forms at first hardly distinguishable from the animal, humans of a very 
low grade of mind and intelligence and at a very low spiritual level. Can 

these be said to have been “‘ made in the image of God ” by any stretch of 
words ? Also, we who are their descendants and by mere assumption the final 
goal and summit of the entire process have a good deal of subhuman stuff in 
our make up still. So that though we share something of the Divine nature 
and bear some properties somewhat resembling it it is only by a very loose 
and charitable use of language that we can claim to be “‘ made in the image 
of God ” even yet. We call ourselves rational animals, we possess mind—but 
the rational faculty of the normal man is very much adulterated if not vitiated 
by. non-rational factors, and we-have to take account of the not inconsider- 
able number of our species who have been or are hopelessly irrational or 
mentally defective. Indeed many theologians to-day affirm that ‘‘ the 
natural man,”’ whatever his excellences of mind and spirit, is a defaced speci- 
men in whom the Divine image cannot as a matter of fact be discerned at all. 
Alternatively, it is a commonplace of Christian theology that God is pure 
Spirit, actus purus, without body, parts, passions, or potentialities, so that 
all the notes of our finite corporeal human nature have to be transposed. into 


‘quite a different key before they can find any place or meaning in God’s 


nature, which, therefore, can only be known by man through imperfect analogies 

and inadequate symbols ; we see it in a glass darkly, very darkly, and with 
very much altered features. If all that be true, it follows, surely; that man 
as we know him is emphatically not “ made in the image of God,’ and the 
persistence of this flattering but fallacious description must therefore be 
recognised as a mere hangover from the older orthodox theology due to the 
inertia of modes of thought and speech. 

It is only in a very loose sense that the human foetus can be said to be in 
the similitude of a Plato, an Aristotle or a Buddha. Yet such’a statement 
is accuracy itself compared with the resemblance between Deity and the 
finite human creature: ‘‘ As the heavens are higher-than the earth so are my 
thoughts higher than and my ways than saith the 
Lord. 


Il. “Tue Satvation oF Max 


This is the last count we shall mention in the criticism of Christian 
theology for a looseness of speech and woolliness of thought of which it has 
made such habitual use as to vitiate some of its dogmas. - 

Christian Theology reiterates that Man was redeemed by Christ’s sacrifice, 
but that is again a loose use of words, for it only means that some men were 
in any real sense. As is said the divine image was lost in all men in conse- 
quence of Adam’s transgression, but though God Himself intervened and, at 
least one-third of Him, died to redeem man, yet contrary to what might have 
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been expected from so infinite a ransom or sacrifice it was only, in fact, 
effective in a limited number of believers. All died in the first Adam, who was 
of the earth, but not all are made alive again in the second person es the 
Godhead from heaven. 

It is not even agreed that all became effectively redeemable. For a 
numerous school in theology that depends on God’s will and initiative in 
grace, not on the will of men themselves. They are not the masters of the 
choice whether they will be saved or not; the decision lies with God alone 
and there is every reason to believe that only a very small fraction of the 
race are or will be actually redeemed. God’s atoning death on the Cross 
proves to have been a colossal failure and the cause and responsibility for this 
must lie entirely with Himself. Indeed as the salvation of the small minority 
of mankind who will be saved is a matter of His arbitrary, or to us quite 
inscrutable, will, it is not very apparent why there need have been such a 
definite act of Divine atonement as is postulated at all or what reasonable 
purpose and function it served on this theology ; nor is it much clearer on 
typical Christian theology generally. 

The traditional theology has not laid so much stress as does Neo-Cal- 
vinism on the doctrine of Election but in its characteristic form it has 
emphasised the doctrine of the divine initiative and grace as an essential pre- 
condition of each man’s salvation and has also tended to place in the fore- 
front of the picture man’s impotence to work out his own salvation by 
mobilising resources implanted in him at creation and resident in him since. 
Here again it has ignored or discounted the immanence of God in a sufficient 
degree from the vast mass of humanity in all generations, and restricted the 
Pauline phrase “ for it is God who worketh in you” to the comparatively 
minute section of Christian believers. 

It is no answer to this to protest that many of its most competent teachers 
from the Fathers on and especially the more Liberal School—whatever may 
be true of the overwhelming majority of its clergy, ministers and laity—have 
acknowledged that God has given some revelation of Himself in other ways 
and religions. The point lies in the common claim that the one unique and 
saving revelation or redemption was wrought through the life and death of 
Jesus Christ, who was God come down from heaven to earth, incarnate once 
and for all in human flesh for our salvation. By this particular act of divine 
sacrifice “‘ man,” ! or “‘ the world” ? and, as is sometimes added, “‘ human 
history,” * has been redeemed. But, as we again insist, the benefit of the 
redemption has in fact been secured for only the merest fraction of mankind 
in subsequent history ; by far the greatest part has not been affected by it 
and has not so much as known of it, not to mention the long line of earlier 
generations throughout the earth. 

Further, we venture to point out that to talk of “ history” or “ the 
world ” having been redeemed is but meaningless phraseology, for most of 
it has lain outside any contact with the events constituting the Christian 

1 “ 

2 The reli spre (April 8, 1946), “* the decision (of Jesus) to sacrifice himself and 


save the world . . the future of all history, the future relationship between God and Man 
were decid: 
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revelation and has had no historical relation to them, or they to it. Previous 
human history remains for ever what it was, neither more nor less, nor other, 
while the innumerable human beings whose life and experience made up its 
sum had passed away and so their lot of doing and suffering were in no iota 
altered by it. And the same holds for all subsequent history and peoples 
lying wholly beyond the hearing and influence of the Christian gospel. For 
all such, an overwhelming majority, it just made no difference—they dre’ed 
their wierd and disappeared with all their scars upon them and nothing can 
alter for them that experience, mostly of suffering, frustration and endurance 
with no redeeming feature drawn from any Christian events, which were 
entirely outside it. Here we are contemplating whole tribes of individuals 
and lives which had no contacts with the onward movement of communities 
destined to be gathered into the main advance of the race and thus invested 
with the promise of the future, which alone could raise them above the 
insignificant fate of a mortality without survival and without issue. Of how 
many of the dim populations who have preceded us on this earth throughout 
pre-history and since can it only be said, ‘‘ They had their day and ceased 
to be.” And one quietly asks—in what meaning of the word have they or 
their history been redeemed by the évents in Galilee and Jerusalem ? 

We have already referred to the record of the Church itself and of Chris- 
tendom. Taken as a whole, with its chequered light and shade and with the 
state of a world which has just emerged from the most fiendish and destruc- 
tive of all wars, between Christianised nations, that record gives more cause 
for tears, perhaps for shame, than for pride, and it offers, as far as we can see, 
no empirical evidence that could suggest to the disinterested spectator that 
1,900 years ago God Almighty Himself broke through into history and died 
for us and our salvation. Such a tremendous cause should make a like 
difference and end in like effects. But there appears no break in the visible 
pattern or deeper continuity, no mutation, during these centuries which 
exceeds or even approaches in measure or consequence some others in terres- 
trial history ; e.g. the emergence of quite new powers and fresh unprece- 
dented epochs in the progress of the world, as from inanimate matter to life, 
from life to mind, or from primitive to civilised man, in various ages and 
climes of the earth, without Christianity. And yet these mysterious and 
marvellous transformations have taken place as unfoldings of life and spirit 
within the compass of the natural process and the human order, for which it 
has not been felt necessary to postulate such miraculous ad hoc interventions 
of Deity to supplement or correct His immanent operation throughout the 
whole period of cosmic evolution. 

It has been a spectacle of creative evolution from which, on the theistic 
interpretation, God’s initiative and élan has never been absent. Or to put 
it otherwise, the entire process has been such as could only have been 
actualised by His ceaseless incarnation or intervention as its continuous 
cause. For periods the creative or redemptive action, the élan, has subsided, 
on occasions it has surged in with astonishing power—suggesting a “quantum 
theory of history,”’ 1 though not a mechanical or non-purposive activity. But 
in either case we can be sure that what we have witnessed has not been the 
action of an arbitrary will or spiritual force, but of one whose free exercise 


1 Flewelling : The Survival of Western Culture (3rd ed., ch. xxvii). 
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appears to be always inexorably and sternly conformed to the antecedent and 
contemporary conditions. Wherefore it has been possible for man to search 
out the factors, causes and occasions of the process and thus to modify and 
direct it in intelligent co-operation with the Power behind and within it. 
No doubt given sufficient knowledge and penetration its course alike in its 
setbacks and its leaps forwards could be explained by man, for the Power at 
work in it is one not of confusion but of order. The very existence of the 
sciences, from physics up to history, with their indefatigible researches, is the 
proof that the human mind can never rest in an assumption of its irrationality 
or unintelligibility at any level and 
the temporary bafflements of research. 


IV. Conciusion 


The gist of all this is that. there seems to be little justiflention for some 
cardinal claims of a Christian theology which. has mishandled its data and 
distorted the measure of nature, covering up its procedure by looseness of 
language under the obsession of traditional dogma, and the uncritical use of 
general terms. 

The argument might have been strengthened by a consideration of the 
debased currency of other abstract ideas such as “ Christianity ” and 
-“ Orthodoxy,” and by some effort at a juster determination of the meaning 
of ‘‘ Incarnation,” ‘‘ Atonement,” “‘ The Holy Spirit,” words of the great 
human.language which have been reduced to properties, automatisms almost, 
of the Christian idiom. The first two have become so thinned by various 
usage as to have lost recognisable identity, while the other three have, been 
‘“‘ patented” by Christian theology in a monopolist interest which will 
neither sustain the weight of history nor bear the scrutiny, of impartial reason. 
What is clear is that the authoritative formulations of Orthodoxy and of 
Christianity by the Churches would put Jesus of Nazareth, “‘ Founder ” of 
the Church, outside its pale as an intractable liberal and heretic, i.e. if he is 
judged on his teaching, from which these formulations can in no wise be 
inferred nor ‘“‘ developed.’ !_ As for Incarnation and Atonement, they appear 
to be pervasive laws of the world and society. Christ’s vicarious suffering 
illustrates the universal law of atonement, and has in no way modified or 
diminished its stern operation in human life and history even until now. 

Again, it is not by any means obvious that the special guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, continually claimed by the Christian churches and sects, has 
made any appreciable difference in saving them from error, from moral, 
social and spiritual blindness, or from conflicting beliefs and incompatible 
polities. Rather it has frequently made “‘ the saints” intolerant of, and 
intolerable to, each other. It has disrupted the Body of Christ and “‘ guided ”’ 
Roman Catholic and Protestant believers into opposed camps, in doctrine 
and polity. Surely this ought to-affect the dogma of a special ad hoc divine 
guidance given to Christian churches and believers but absent. from the 
functioning of man’s mental faculties in other religions or elsewhere. Our 
desperate world will be saved not by any Christian ideology but by the 
Christian soul, which Christianity will regain when it recovers from the 
Fathers and re-diseovers the Master. _ R. NICOL CROSS. 


MANCHESTER COLLEGE, OxFoRD. 
1 Flewelling: The Survival of Western Culture (8rd Ed. Ch. andl: ) 
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CURRENT EQUIVOCATION IN REGARD 
TO SCIENCE. 


' CLEMENT F. ROGERS 
Professor Emeritus of Pastoral Theology, King’s College, University of London. 
“ Things are said to be named ‘ equivocally ’ when, though they have a common name, 
corresponding with name differs for Categorie. 
pening wor 
“Controversy is not seldom excited in consequence of the disputants attaching a a different 
meaning to the same word.”’—S. T. CoLertpGE, Biographia menseetr( Chap. X 


WE do not, most of us, realise the harm that comes from the misuse of words ; 
especially, perhaps, the harm that comes from equivocation, or, as the Oxford 
Dictionary defines the term, “ from the using of a word in more than one 
sense.” The particular example that I have in mind is that of the popular 
use of the word “ science.” Sometimes it is employed to signify Natural 
Science or Physics. At others it is confused with the method by which it and 
other sciences are studied, This results in endless beggings of questions in 
speech, and in continual confusion of thought in writing. 


_ What we have escaped from, and what unfortunately we have not, can 
easily be seen if we study its history in language. An immense advance was 
made in the seventeenth and eighteenth centtries in what may be called “ the 
exact sciences.” Philosophy means the love of knowledge and so naturally 
the newer interest was called “‘ Natural Philosophy,” or just simply vy Philo- 
sophy,” 

‘Bacon’s sixteenth Essay, “Of Atheisme,” is often quoted by preachers : 
“It is true, that a little Philosophy inclineth Man’s Minde to Atheisme ; But 
depth in Philosophy, bringeth Men’s Mindes about to Religion, * and that is 
true as it stands to-day. But, as the context shows, by “ philosophy ’ Bacon 
meant “ Natural Philosophy,” or what we should now calt “* Natural Science.” 
He meant that a smattering of Astronomy or Chemistry is very likely to 
upset a man’s belief in God but that, if he studies further, he will find that 
‘““the Heavens declare the Glory of God and the Firmament showeth His 
handywork. 

So in the seventeeth century Milton, writing on Education in 1644 for 
“our noble and our gentle youth,” said, “‘ And in Natural Philosophy they 
may proceed leisurely from the history of meteors, minerals, plants, and living 
creatures, as far as anatomy.” He includes Biology in the meaning of the 
words. John Smith (1616-53) wrote “‘ certainly a man may as well read the 
Scriptures as study a piece of Aristotle, or of natural philosophy, or of mathe- 
matics.” Locke, in 1690, suspected “ that Natural Philosophy is not capable 

=. 839 
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of being made a science.” As late as 1792 Tom Paine still referred to Astro-. 
pian! as “ that which is now called Natural Philosophy,” and declared that it 

“ the study of the works, and of the power and wisdom of God in his 
sacka, that is the true theology.” As late as 1880 Sir John Herschel could 
write a Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural Philosophy, while 
Fanny Kemble’s niece, known as A——, heartily detested “‘ Mrs Marcet’s 
Conversations on Natural Philosophy,” written “for girls in the schoolroom,” 
and persisted in calling it “Nat. Phil.” 

But already in the seventeeth century the word “* Natural” was being 
dropped and men were talking, as Bacon did, simply of “ Philosophy.” 
‘Nous n’estimons pas,” wrote Pascal in his 79th Pensée, ‘‘ Que toute la 
philosophie vaille une heure de peine,” by which (Pensée 67) he meant “ la 
science des choses extérieures.”” In 1717, in England, Addison began his 
Spectator No. 803 with the words “I have seen in the works of a modern 
philosopher a map of the spots in the sun,” showing that the man he was 
quoting was an astronomer. In 1771 Dr Johnson could write that “‘ whatever 
philosophy may determine of material nature, it is certainly true of intellec- 
tual nature that it abhors a vacuum,” while as late as 1819 Keats still called 
natural science just ‘‘ Philosophy ”’ as is clear from his question :— 

“ Do not all charms fly 
At the mere touch of cold we er 
adding that it would “ clip an angel’s wings.” These are a few examples noted 
in causal reading. A study of the quotations cited in the Ozford Dictionary 
will corroborate them, when it gives as a meaning of the word as “ The 
knowledge or study of nature, or of natural objects or phenomena; natural 
knowledge, now usually called ‘ science,’ ”’ adding ‘‘ Now rare or obsolete.” 
But the word “ philosophy ”’ in the English language had a narrow escape ! 

From about the word 1700 onwards the word “science” began to 
succumb, as the word “ philosophy ” began to re-assert its etymological 
rights. Its gradual limitation to Natural Science was due to the great deve- 
lopment of the study of Mathematics, of Astronomy, of Chemistry, of Geology, 
and of the other physical studies in which scientific method is more easily 
applied, and with greater practical results; to the developments of their 
application in Mechanics, as in Navigation; to the increase of wealth due 
to the so-called Industrial Revolution, and to the immense growth of a 
population familiar with, but with little interest in knowing anything about, 
the higher sciences., It is not difficult to realise how effectively scientific 
method could be applied in the new discoveries and would emphasise, what 
Juvenal had said centuries before, that Nature and Wisdom spoke with a 
single voice—Nunquam aliud Natura aliud Sapientia dicit. 

So the word “ science ” has been usurped by “ natural science.” In our 

_ Universities we have “ Faculties of Science,” in which men get degrees in 
what a generation—two generations, I fear—ago we used disrespectfully to 
call “‘ Stinks.” The implication is that the Litere Humaniores are unscien- 
tific. Educational reformers declare, what is undoubtedly true, that “* our 
Education should be more scientific,” while all the time they mean that boys 
at school should study more chemistry. No doubt work in a laboratory is 
an excellent method of training in exact science, but it is no training in 
sciences such as Economics, Psychology, History, or Ethics, where experiment 
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is dangerous, or impossible. You cannot literally, as the writer of the Book 
of Proverbs pointed out, “* bray a fool in a mortar with a pestle among bruised 
corn,” and if you could “ yet will not his foolishness depart from him.’’ The 
qualifications of an electric engineer give no right to decide on Ethical pro- 
blems. Yet this limitation of the meaning of science is continually working 
in our every-day speech to give a bias, all the more serious because unrealised, 
to,our habits of thought. 

Moreover this mental confusion is all the greater because the misuse of 
the term is neither universal nor constant. Writers use the word first in one 
sense and then in another. The careful reader has to be continually stopping 
and asking himself, ‘“‘ Does he mean ‘ science’ or ‘ natural science >?” while 
the careless simply leaves the issue confused and equivocal. 


II 


But to identify science with natural science is a blunder which no German 
scholar could ever make. He has a word for tested and ordered knowledge, 
namely, Wissenschaft. If heis speaking of natural science he qualifies it by 
the prefix Natur- and talks of Naturwissenschaft. Similarly, he has a science 
of Art, Kunstwissenschaft. He talks of psychologischen, historischen, philo- 
sophischen and theologischen, of die schénen and of die exakten, Wissen- 
schaften. 

Nor should any Greek scholar make the mistake. It is the Greeks who 
have taught us to think exactly. Socrates began it by insisting that people 
should know the meaning of the terms they employ. John Stuart Mill 
reckoned it his debt to Greece that he learned from her “ above all to insist 
upon having the meaning of a word clearly understood before using it and 
the meaning of a proposition before assenting to it.” 

Plato continued to build on this foundation by giving such principles 
vogue through his literary art and skill in dialectic. He taught men the need 
of exact and ordered thought, of following the argument wherever it may lead 
us, of distinguishing between reasoned knowledge or science and mere 
opinion. His word for science is émornpn episteme, and for opinion is dé£a 
doxa. 

Plato established the principle ; Aristotle elaborated the method. In his 
Analytica Posteriora he analyses the process by which science is reached. It 
starts from perception or aio#nats, passes through memory pvjpun to experience 
éumepia and on to art réxvy and science émorjyn. He in lecturing defined 
the scope of the several sciences and gave us our words logic, arithmetic, 
physics, metaphysics, politics, ethics and rhetoric. To him, practically, 
we owe the conception of the whole hierarchy of sciences. 

Scientific method is not confined to physics. MM Ch. V. Langlois and 
Ch. Seignobos, for instance, in their Introduction aux Etudes Historiques, 
describe the steps by which the student of the Past proceeds. First, they say, 
you must choose your special subject, else you go off, as Aristotle would say, 
‘into vagueness 7d dmeypov—or to some irrelevant matter, by a 
meTtaBaors yévos. Then, secondly, you must collect your data, since 
one swallow does not make a summer, gathering as much as you can that 
is relevant and to the point, Then you must criticise your material (critique 
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externe, de restitution, de provenance, et des sources), including the weighing 

of all the facts on the other side. ‘Then comes the arrangement and selection 

of the data not rejected (groupement des faits), and, finally, generalisation 

and discovery of laws by what Bp. Butler insisted on as a basis of all decision, 

“* all the evidence taken together.’ That is the way the scientific historian 
Ill 


So, in the hierarchy of sciences the exact sciences stand first, perhaps, in 
the thoroughness and ease with which scientific method can be applied, and 
in the certainty and practical,use that follow such an application, while, in 
the difficulty and subtlety of method demanded, in the importance of the 
stake at issue, and in the value of their conclusions, they stand lowest and 
last. Pure mathematics, with logic, the only quite exact sciences, are in a 
class by themselves. Geometry, astronomy, geology, hydraulics, hydro- 
statics and hydraulics, chemistry, mechanics, the study of light, heat, elec- 
tricity, have for their subject matter the material order of inanimate nature, 
“* The truth is,” said Dr Johnson in writing the Life of Milton :— 


“that the knowledge of external nature, and the sciences which that 
knowledge requires or includes, are not the great or frequent business of 
the human mind. Whether we provide for action or for conversation, 
whether we wish to be useful or pleasing, the first requisite is religious 
and moral knowledge of right and wrong.” 


But when the centre of interest passed from the aise of inanimate nature 
to the scientific study of living things, an advance was made which, if less in 
practical results than that of the Industrial Revolution, marked a far greater 
change in the realm of thought.. It was with the study of plant and animal 
life in botany and zoology, that Darwin elaborated his theories of Evolution 
and changed our whole outlook on life. But in popular speech “ science ’’ was 
still limited to “ natural science.” Even. in the middle of ane, nineteenth 
century, in 1856, Walter Bagehot could still write :— 


‘Some people are unfortunately born scientific. They take much 
interest in the objects of nature., They feel a curiosity about shells, snails, 
horses, butterflies, They are delighted at an ichthyosaurus, and excited at 
a polyp; they are learned in minerals, vegetables, animals ; they have 
skill in fishes, and attain renown in pebbles ;_ in the highest cases they 
know the great causes of grand phenomena, can indicate the courses of 
the stars or the eurrent of the waves ;_ but in every case their minds are 
directed not to the actions of man, but. to the scenery amidst which he 
lives ; not to the,inhabitants of this world, but to the world itself ; not 
to whet most resembles themselves, but to that which is most unlike, “ 


But, in fact, science has been enlarged by the inclusion of human nature 
in its scope. The increase of population, made possible by the use of 
machinery, had raised problems of trade and government, and Adam Smith 
had laid the foundation of scientific economics and the relationship of men 
and peoples to one another, bringing’ to the fore questions of politics home 
and foreign. At the same time the nature of the individual man was being 
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studied, and scientific psychology began to make its appearance. The spread 
of education, itself being gradually developed on scientific lines, brought with 
it an interest in the past, and scientific history-writing filled the shelves of our 
libraries. The science of anthropology was teaching us to understand the 
customs and beliefs of the world. The Bible was studied critically and com- 
parative religion came into the field. The study of reality, or metaphysics, 


reckoned with the physics that had been so.extended,- leading on with those 


who believed in a theistic interpretation of the universe to the study of 
scientific theology. When we consider the wonderful development of human 
and divine sciences, the absurdity of limiting the word “ science ”’ to natural 
science becomes evident. You might as well talk about ‘ history ”? meaning 
only “ natural history.” . 

When I was putting together the material for what I have written above, 
I made a note as follows: “I am sitting in a library and in front of me 
there is a shelf full of books, chiefly modern, of which the following is a list 
of their titles : Scientific Theology and Religion; The Warfare of Science 
and Theology ; Modern Science and Modern Thought ; Science, Religion, and 
Reality; Landmarks in the Struggle between Science and Religion; The 
Present Relation of Science and Religion; Some Lights on Science and the 
Faith ; The Relation between Religion and Science ; Christianity in Relation 
to Science and Morals ; .For Faith and Science ; Science, Matter, and Immor- 
tality ; Walks in the Region of Science and Faith ; The Scientific Obstacle to 
Christian Belief.” It would not be too much to say that in all these books the 
word “science ’’ is used in an equivocal sense, meaning first one thing and 
then another. It would be impossible to calculate the mental confusion or 
the positive harm done by such ambiguity. 


IV 


Why does it matter? For “ reasons and reasons.” To begin with: It 
frequently involves an assumption of Determinism, a right assumption when 
the purely physical side of a question is being examined ; a most misleading 
one when we pass from it to a Human or Moral Science. ** Psychology,” 
writes William James in his Text Book of Psychology, p. 288, “‘ as a would-be 
‘Science ’ must, like every other Science—postulate complete Determinism 
in its facts, and abstract consequently otc the effects of free-will, even if 
such a force exists,” and this in spite of our “‘ immediate affirmation of con- 
sciousness in the moment of deliberate volition.” 

Determinism since the days of Babylonian Astrology has always been the 
enemy. By it the world is regarded as a great machine and men are encour- 
aged to talk about “ these days of mechanism of human life ” brought about, 
apparently by making machines do the work instead of men’s muscles, and 
by making men more machine-minders and less like machines themselves. 
To beg one question generally leads to the begging of a whole series of others. 

It encourages men to talk about “ The Conflict of Religion and Science.” 
But there cannot possibly be any conflict between them any more than there 
can be between “hot” and “green.” The first step in any science is to 
determine your special-subject. Natural Science deals with the observed 
material order in Nature; Theology or the Science of Religion has for its 
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subject matter the use made by men of that order. The matter is the same 
in both; the aspect of that matter is different. The one describes what it 
finds ; the other considers its values. One traces the history of things back 
to their first or originating cause ; the other seeks to explain the nature of 
that First Cause and His final cause, or purpose, in Creation. One treats of 
the “‘How?”; the other of the “Why?” One describes; the other 
explains. One says what will happen according to observed law ; the other 
asks what ought to be done. ‘The business of philosophy,” writes Dr 
Matthews, and Theology is a form of philosophy, “is not description but the 
search for explanation, which means the discovery of sufficient reason.” 
** Science,” writes Mr Edwyn Bevan, meaning, I am afraid, ‘Natural Science,” 


‘** cannot speak except in the indicative mood, never in the imperative 
mood, When Science seems to speak in the imperative mood, it is 
really only saying that if you want to realise such an end there are 
means you must adopt. But it cannot command you to aim at such an 
end.” 


What people mean, apparently, when they talk of the “Conflict of 
Science and Religion,” is the conflict between Physicists who lay down the 
law about reasoned Religion, which they have not studied, and Theologians, 
equally ignorant of Physics, who lay it down about the finding, of Natural 
Science. But, as Apelles said (in Greek) years ago when he stepped out from 
behind his picture, “‘ Ne supra crepidam sutor judicaret.” 


CLEMENT F. ROGERS. 
OxFORD. 
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THE RELIGION OF A GREEK GENTLEMAN 
"IN THE FIRST CENTURY A.D. 


D. W. GUNDRY 
Lecturer in the History of Religions, University College of North Wales. 


In the preface to his Plutarch: Four Lectures,1 which appeared in print in 
1878, Archbishop Trench declared, “I might hesitate to publish so much 
about one with whom everybody assumes himself familiar.”” No doubt the 
Archbishop was addressing his hearers with typical Victorian deference : yet, 
for all that, his words were not mere flattery, for it is probably true that until 
a few generations ago most intelligent readers were more or less acquainted 
with Plutarch’s Parallel Lives and, to a lesser extent, with his Moralia. But 
it is now no longer the case. Plutarch has suffered the same fate as many 
another classical author, indeed that of Greek and Latin literature generally, 
viz., banishment from the education and thought of our modern intelli- 
gentsia, except in a few enlightened instances. 

Yet he still has much to tell those who will go out of their way to peruse 
his writings, much that is fascinating, instructive and, often to our minds 
if not to his, amusing. He represents a great period of history at its climax : 
in him both the end of the ascent and also the beginning of the descent of 
Hellenistic civilisation are typified. And not to be overlooked in this con- 
nection is his view, implicit as well as explicit, of religion. For this purpose, 
I shall have occasion later on to refer not so much to his Lives as to some of 
that curious collection of treatises, his 7@.«d, which, though written in Greek, 
are known to us by the Latin title of Moralia. If we recall the meaning of 
the Greek 40s and of the Latin mos, rather than that commonly given to 
their respective English derivatives ethical and moral, we shall the better 
understand that here is no collection of essays on ethics proper—a*dry text- 
book on moral norms, but a catholic miscellany indeed, treating of many and © 
varied topics concerning human life—education, friendship, politics, philo- 
sophy, religion, history, archeology, science, although it is usually the strictly 
ethical interest which predominates. 

Had he lived to-day and been able to “‘ write down” to juvenile readers, 
there is little doubt that Plutarch would have been just the man to edit a 
children’s encyclopedia. But he writes for the adult reader ; and his Moralia 
may be highly recommended as a pleasant means of beguiling many an hour 
in a deck-chair on.a summer’s evening or in an armchair snug by the fire on a 
winter’s night. If you follow this advice, then you will truly be bent upon 
what was once called “ improving your mind,” and you will certainly travel 
about a good deal in the realm of the imagination. To begin with and just 
to get the right atmosphere read his essays On Tranquillity of Mind and On 

1 Still the best general introduction to Plutarch in English. 
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Brotherly Love, and then pass, by. way of contrast, to another On How to Profit 
by One’s Enemies.1 If you contemplate matrimony Plutarch will give you 
his Advice to Bride and Groom ; if you are a parent, glance at his On Affection 
for Offspring and his On the Education of Children ; and if relations at home 
or elsewhere have been strained of late, do not fail to read Plutarch’s On the 
Control of Anger. Again, his Advice about Keeping Well should not go 
unnoticed in these days of patent medicines; And, of course, there are many 
other matters on which he will instruct you, ranging from the virtues of 
women and the genius of Socrates to the face of the moon and the respective 
usefulness of fire and water. _. 

Plutarch was clearly a jack-of-all-trades, and, though no novice in many 
of them, was nevertheless a master of none: you need not fear getting out 
of your depth when you read him. We cannot dub him a genius; and 
therein, oddly enough, lies his greatness. He was a typical cultured citizen 
of the Greco-Roman world of the first century 4.D., neither more nor less— 
a thoroughly pleasant companion. _. 

He was born about 46 a.p. at Cheronea in Beeotia, and, after an educa- 
tion which, in its later stages, included medicine, natural science, rhetoric 
and philosophy, he became what we should now call a civil-servant of. the 
administrative grade. He also, like many. men of such position, had the 
advantage of being born into a family of high social standing, but not too 
high; and this, combined with his active intellect and personal charm, set 
him on a career which was bound, if not to make him famous as a statesman 
or a savant, at least to ensure for him a comfortable and enviable position in 
the society of his day. His work took him on more than one occasion to 
Rome ; and, as would a wise man in any age, there he managed to combine 
business with pleasure. 

Like every cultured man of the Hellenistic world, he spoke and wrote its 
lingua franca, crow Greek’; but, although he became widely, if not always 
accurately, acquainted with things Roman, he never became proficient in the 
Latin tongue—a fact from which many a school-boy and many an under- 
graduate may derive consolation. After a full and interesting prime of life, 
he ended his days in the town of his birth, and spent them, as do many 
retired civil-servants and army officers in our own time, in promoting the 
welfare of the surrounding community. Just as Colonel X might be chair- 
man of the housing committee of his local town council, so was Plutarch 
overseer of buildings at Cheronea; and just as, too, the same Colonel X 
might be a churchwarden and a vice-president of the local cricket club, so 
was Plutarch an associate of the college of priests at Delphi and a member 
of the committee which superintended the Pythian Games. Had he lived in 
eighteenth or nineteenth-century England, there is little doubt that, after his 
demise at just over the allotted span, a mural tablet would have been erected 

1 The Loeb text and translation of the Moralia by Babbitt, Helmbold and Fowler, 
London, 1927 onwards, is not yet complete, Vols. I-VI and X out of the proposed fourteen 
having appeared so far. Two volumes, of selected essays from the Moralia, translated and 
edited by Tucker and Prickard, were published by the Oxford University Press in 1913 
and 1918 ; and part of the Moralia, translated by King and Shilleto, also appeared in two 
vols. of the Bohn series, London, 1882 and 1888. The Roman and Greek Questions have been 


translated and edited by Rose and Halliday, Oxford, 1924 and 1928. The complete transla- 
—_ Holland (fl. 1603), “‘ the translator-general of his age,”’ is interesting for 
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in his parish church to tell all that came after that he was “a public orna- 
ment, a man of useful virtues, a loving husband, a patron of sacred and 
profane learning, and a faithful friend.” Such we may well believe Plutarch 
to have been. Moreover, in many respects, despite the gulf of nearly nine- 
teen centuries and other estranging factors, Plutarch and that breed’ of 
cultured country gentlemen, at whom we so often foolishly poke fun, have 
much in common. There is much to admire in that mingling of sentimen- 
talism and hard common-sense which’ characterises both. Doubtless, this 
kinship of spirit goes a long way in explaining why ‘his works appealed so 
much to our ancestors of a century or so ago, who, spiritually nurtured on 
Plutarch—or on his Lives at least, at length came to breathe the same 
atmosphere as he did. 
Indeed, to point out the fact that there is so often this kinship of spirit 
between the ancients and the moderns, which far transcends temporal and 
material differences, is one of the blows that can be dealt to that by now not- 
so-modern evolutionary view of history, which is still something of a mania 
in some quarters. One example will suffice. Cobet, commenting on Plutarch’s 
Roman Questions, puzzled to know “how any sane man could digest 
and gravely write down so many infantile fables, mad inventions and absurd 
etymologies.” 1 The answer is simple, as it lies in Cobet himself; for he was 
evidently one of those scholars whose mind was so victimised by the intellec- 
tual fashions of his own day, especially by the historico-critical method, that 
he thought the last word had been said on the origins and development of 
such aspects of human experience as religion, philosophy, history and art. 
As Dr H. J. Rose has rightly pointed out, in studying the religious philo- 
sophies of the ancients, such as Plutarch’s, we need not believe ‘‘ the natural 
intelligence of their learned authors to have been any less than that of much 
later writers who have seen everywhere the sun-myths, symbolism, or dog- 
matism which they suppose to be the basis of early cults.”? Certainly, 
Plutarch did write some strange things, as in the Greek and Roman Questions, 
but no stranger than some of the things Max Miiller and Frazer, for instance, 
wrote in their more imaginative moments—not to mention Freud On religious 
Yet, at the same time, one must not fall into the error of the opposite 
extreme by making out authors of old time to have been in almost all respécts 
like their successors to-day. ‘Here, again, modern scholars are sometimes 
inclined to go astray. One is inclined to doubt, for example, Dr Inge’s judg- 
ment ‘that’ “ Euripides anticipated to an extraordinary degree the devout 
agnosticism, the vague pantheism, the humanitarian Sentiment of the nine- 
teenth century,” * and also Dr Gilbert’ Murray’s practical implementation 
of this view in his trarislations of the tragedian. Just so I hive been tempted 
to “ee Plutarch with some cultured eighteenth or nineteenth-century 
man of the world with more thai a passing interest in many branches of 
knowledge.’ But Plutarch is’ Plutarch, just as Euripides is Euripides ; and 


Quoted by H. J. Rose in Plutarch, Roman Questions, Oxford, 1924, p. 52. 


Op. cit., p. 65. 
F > The of Greece, Oxford, 1921, p. 29, In setting, for example, the , Victorian 
peculiarly coloured spectacles? The same perversity is to be seen in the attempts to 
present to ecucaticnlet on Marsist, and ea social reformer 
or a Jewish Co . As in event, so in thought, history does not repeat itself. 
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any attempt to see in him a modern moralist or antiquary will fail. We must 
always try not to fit old-time writers,into our Weltanschauung, but to forget 
ours and enter theirs, —_. 

_ What was the common world-outlook of Plutarch’s day? This question 
must be answered if we are to appreciate both what he had to say on religion, 
and also his place in the intriguing, complex story of man’s religious quest. 
The Mediterranean world of the first century of our era (though, of course, 
no new era to Plutarch) was stable in one respect, and in one respect only : 
the pax Romana extended law and order over the whole civilised world. Men 
could travel hither and thither with comparative ease and safety; they 
could everywhere be understood ; those of them who counted were citizens 
of Rome and also, many of them, citizens of other no mean cities. But in 
most other respects the times of Plutarch were times of upheaval; and not 
least was this true in the sphere of religion. 

The classical panthea of Greece and Rome and their cults were no longer 
living religious forces. Intellectual doubts on the one hand and irrepressible 
yearnings of soul on the other pulsated through the same personalities ; and 
ultimately the yearnings won, as they usually do. True, the philosophers long 
before and since had pointed the way to some new kind of religion ; they had 
hinted, if no more, at what the great Hebrew prophets had certainly. taught, 
namely, monotheism as the only satisfactory religion. But there was this 
difference, that whereas the monotheism of the Jews was an ethical, that of 
the Greeks was an esthetic, monotheism. Research during the last few 
generations, however, if it has sometimes led to wild theorising about Greek 
religion, has shown that the religion of the philosophers, like that of the 
official state cultus, was not, the religion of the Greek people in general, nor 
indeed the real religion of many of the philosophers themselves, Strangely 
enough, and yet perhaps not so strangely, it was that stream of religious 
tradition reaching back in Greece itself beyond the Hellenic invasions of a 
thousand years before to the Minoan-Mycenzan age, and across the seas to 
Egypt, Phcenicia, and through Babylonia to Sumeria, that ministered to the 
souls oppressed by that tedium vite, that “‘ failure of nerve,” as Dr Gilbert 
Murray calls it,1 which was characteristic of the Hellenistic period. I refer, 
of course, to the mysteries, both indigenous and exotic, which appealed so 
much to the Hellenists, and yet did not ultimately satisfy their heart’s desire. 
With Seneca they still cried out, “ Where wilt thou find him for whom we 
seek these. many centuries ? ” 

This unsettlement is detectable, : in Plutarch, although . never. veg he 
explicitly admit it, We must remember that he was an intellectual ; and 
intellectuals rarely admit their own spiritual needs, even if they are very. 
ready to supply those of the less enlightened. As we should expect, Plutarch 
values the official state-cult and the mysteries ;, but, since he was an intellec- 
tual, it was rather in philosophical religion that he sought his inspiration. I 
shall, however, maintain subsequently that it is not precisely this which is the 
outstanding feature of what Plutarch can tell us about religion, What he 
says explicitly is of some account, and we shall glance at it presently ; » but 
it is what he implies unconsciously which i is for us his most significant contri- 
bution to the study of religion, _ 


1 ‘Five Stages of Greek Religion, Oxford, Bat, 1025, cap. IV. 
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But, first, as to what he actually believed and taught. He was clearly a 
Platonist, but with a difference; for he combines with the doctrine of his master 
much else—from other schools and from the mysteries. ‘ Plutarch was a 
Platonist with an oriental tinge, and thus a fore-runner of the New Platonists, 
who ever regarded him with the highest honour. Their proper founder indeed 
he more than any other deserves to be called, though clear of many of the 
unhealthy excesses into which, at a later date, many of them ran.” ! As with 
Plato, we cannot tell certainly what Plutarch’s idea of God was. . That of a 
transcendant Creator is alien to his thought ; rather is God the greatest and 
best not of beings but of causes. God is the Reason of the world; and we are 
reminded how widespread was this idea among educated citizens of the time 
—among Platonists and Stoics, and also, with a difference, among. Hellenistic 
Jews and the second generation of Christians. In his On Listening to Lectures, 
Plutarch remarks, ‘‘ You have often heard that to follow God and to obey 
reason are the same thing.” 2 This is apparent also from his Table Talk * 
and On the Obsolescence of Oracles, and from his cosmology outlined in his 
discussion of Plato’s Timeus on the procreation of the soul. 

It is in this last-named work, too, that we learn that matter is not of itself 
evil, as the Manichzans were to teach later, but that evil is the result of 
a malignant necessity rebelling within it against God. This is further 
developed in the treatise On Isis and Osiris, where he displays a know- 
ledge of Zoroastrianism as well as the Egyptian Isis cult, of which latter he | 
probably learned from its priests in his own Cheronea. “If it is,’ writes 
Plutarch, ‘‘ the law of nature that nothing comes into being without a cause, 
and if the good cannot provide a cause for evil, then it follows that Nature 
must have made within herself the source and origin of evil, just as she con- 
tains the source and origin of good.’’4 And he goes on. to postulate the 
existence of an Artificer of good and another of evil, thus neeching a dualism 


’ like that of the Avesta, which he remarks. 


Plutarch does not tell us which is or will be supreme, but, later in the 
same work, he does consent to be a little more concrete in his teaching about 
deity. ‘‘ The crocodile, certainly, has acquired honour which is not devoid 
of a plausible reason, but he is declared, to be'a living representation of God, 
since he is the only creature without a tongue ; for the Divine Word has no 
need of a voice’ 5 ; and from another crocodilean analogy he illustrates how 
God can see and yet not be seen. Man’s ascent to repose in God is through 
the use of his reason, and thus through philosophy ; and when, in treating 
of the Osiris myth, Plutarch touches on this theme, we are reminded of the 


‘myth of the cave-dwellers in Plato’s Republic. ‘‘ There is no association with 


this god (Osiris) except in so far as they attain to a dim vision of his presence 
by means of the apperception which philosophy affords.” * Yet another 
aspect of Greek idealism is brought out elsewhere ; for in his essay On Exile, 


2 R. C. Trench, Plutarch: Four Lectures, London, 1873, p. 90. 

2 Loeb Trans., Vol. I, p. 2038. 

i So the Queestiones Conviviales is usually rendered, This has not yet appeared in the 
Loeb series, but when it does will form Vol. VIL. Where possible, titles quoted here have 
been taken from that translation. 

_ * Loeb Trans., Vol. V, p. 111. The De Iside et Osiride is of intense interest to students 
of sotigion, although few scholars would now agree that Plutarch is an infallible authority 


5 Ia, p. Id., Pp. 183. 
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where he declares that the life of the body is but the exile of the soul, 
Plutarch is only reiterating the truth of the old pun, c@pa ofjpa. — 

For him the inspiration of great men is proof enough that the rational 
soul of man can even here and now cast off its mortality and attain union 
with the Divine for a space; but in an interesting fragment generally 
ascribed to him,! the teaching of the mysteries is invoked to supplement 
his view of the soul’s fate after death. His equation of reAevray (to die) 
with reAcioGa: (to be initiated) indicates the poverty of philosophical religion 
alone to satisfy man’s deepest longings. The ritual of the mysteries was con- 
ceived of as foreshadowing what would happen to the soul hereafter. 

I wish now, in passing, to make a brief excursus on two quite disparate 
but ingenious studies of Plutarch’s on religion. The first is: entitled On 
Delay in Divine Judgement, where he sets out to offer an explanation 
why punishment for sin is sometimes so long in falling upon sinners. 
One possible reason is that the gods wish to give time for repentance, 
thereby also setting an example to human beings who lose patience with 
those who trespass against them. Another possible reason is that the gods 
wish to be able to distinguish between the curable and the incurable. More- 
over, there is the possibility that wicked parents may beget good offspring. 
But the explanation which Plutarch himself favours is that the delay in 
divine judgment is really only apparent. Sin brings its own reward : inwardly 
the life of the wicked man is but increasing misery. 

The second curious treatise to which I would call attention is’ one 
that leads me to suppose that, had Plutarch lived to-day and inclined to 
exegesis, he would certainly have contributed to those learned journals 
which delight their readers with lengthy and erudite discussions of the 
significance of one word or even one letter in some ancient manuscript or 
inscription. I refer to Plutarch’s On E at Delphi. Among the inscrip- 
tions at Apollo’s sanctuary was one which bore simply the Greek letter 
E (eta, pronounced as the diphthong «:). His researches provide us with 
seven possible interpretations. The cipher may indicate, he suggests, that 
the Seven Wise Men of ancient Greece were really five, E in Plutarch’s day 
representing that number. Cleobulus and Periander were interlopers. Or, 
the fact that E is the second vowel of the alphabet and the sun, closely asso- 
ciated with Apollo, ‘the second planet points to the necessary connexion 
between the letter and the patron of Delphi. Then, too, «i means “ if,” the 
word with which many a petition for advice from the oracle must have 
opened ; and it is the initial word of many a prayer. Or again ¢ is indispen- 
sable in constructing a logical syllogism. Then Plutarch returns to numero- 
logy, as at the outset when speaking of the Wise Men ; but this time he points 
out that five is an important number in science, philosophy and music. 
There are five senses, five elements, five principles of being, and so on. 
Finally, he recalls that ef means “‘ thou art,” and is the form of addressing 
Apollo, when one consults his oracle. It need hardly be added that the tale 
of explanations no longer remains at Plutarch’s seven ; learned writers since 
have ably seen to that ! 

But to return to our main discussion of Plutarch’s religious ideas. As we 


1 Formerly ascribed to Themistius, but reclaimed for Plutarch ‘Wyttenbach 712 
Vide Pickard, op 26. Ati 
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have already pointed out, he strangely combined a great deal of orientalism 
with his philosophy. Thus, while he believes. in oracles, he explains their 
defection in his day by reference to a theory of the failure of matter— 
whatever he exactly meant by that,,unless it was some naive anticipation 
of the law of entropy. Then, too, he respects foreign cults, as his treatise On 
Isis and Osiris shows; but he becomes a convert to none of them. The fact 
is that, like most of his cultured contemporaries, he had, as far as religion 
is concerned, lost his, bearings almost. unawares, and did what many do 
to-day who are in, the same plight: he turned to ethics—to the cult of 
the decent life—for his salvation. 

Salvation for Plutarch’s society was certainly not of the Jews ; and this 
probably explains why he apparently knew nothing of Christianity, which, 
by the time of his retirement to Cheeronea; was growing rapidly in the great 
cities of the Levant. In his Advice to Bride and Groom some have seen in 
his charge that ‘tit is becoming for a wife to worship and to know only the 
gods that her husband believes in”! a veiled reference to Christianity ; 
but this is a guess. Jeremy Taylor, incidentally, in his famous sermon, 
The Marriage Ring, made considerable use of Plutarch’s reflections on mar- 
riage; and the same divine in his Holy Living, like St Basil and St John 
Chrysostom long before, appears to have drawn freely from Plutarch’s On 
Tranquillity of Mind. If Christianity was known to. Plutarch, he probably 
regarded it as a Jewish sect; and where Jews were concerned no self- 
respecting Greek or Roman would enquire further. 

It: might be said that for Plutarch, as for Matthew Arnold, “ religion is 
morality touched with emotion.” The religious perplexity of the period is 
clearly shown by the great amount of lecturing and writing on practical 
ethics, to which our author himself contributed. He sets out to be a kind 
of moral director, advising on personal problems. The lecture-rooms of 
Rome and other cities of the Empire resounded with the homilies, rather 
than the lectures, of teachers both good and not so good, of whom Plutarch 
is an instance of the former. But alas! they were physicians of the soul 
without the medicine of immortality. 

He bases his moral teaching on the Aristotelean doctrine of the mean, 
very much as we find it in the Nicomachean Ethics. In his On the Education 
of Children, Plutarch declares ‘‘ always to pursue the middle course.in every- 
thing is artistic and in good taste,”’ ? esthetic values being more fundamental 
than the moral. Indeed, for.the-Greek the two coincide. He also carries 
the old maxim of ynSev dyav into religion proper: as he remarks in his On Isis 
and Osiris, ‘‘ Some go completely astray and become engulfed in superstition ; 
and others, while they fly from superstition as from a quagmire, on the other 
hand unwittingly fall, as it were, over a precipice into atheism.” ® 

According to his ethics, man is neither wholly good nor wholly bad. 
Brotherly love is natural to man, and ethical advance is possible. A 
comment on his essay Can Virtue be Taught ? well sums him up as a moralist : 
“‘ Plutarch appeals as usual to common-sense, but does not take the trouble 
to prove any of his assertions ; yet the work, even in its present mutilated 
state, is a graceful exercise in popular philosophy. ores ee ome 

? Loeb Trans., Vol. II, p. 811. * Loeb Trans., Vol. I, 2} 

3 Id., p. 187. « W.C. Helmbold, Loeb Trans., Vol. VI, p. 2. 
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influence is shown by such uses of his works as we have already noted in 
certain great Christian divines, not to speak of Pope i in his Essay on Man, who 
probably drew his Aristoteleanism via Plutarch ;» but why Plutarch should 
have been so popular remains a mystery. 

Of his sincerity there can be‘no doubt. Witness such a remark as this in 
his On Listening to Lectures: “‘ In philosophic discussion we must set aside 
the repute of the speaker, and examine what he says quite apart.” 1 How 
true, how rarely carried out! And later, in the same essay, he deplores that 
préciosité, which is still with us, as when audiences are wont to exclaim after 
a lecture “ ‘ Divine’ and ‘ Inspired’ and ‘ Unapproachable,’ as though it 
were no longer enough to say ‘ Hear, hear!’ and ‘ Good!’ and ‘ Right !’ as 
Plato and Socrates and Hypercides used to do.” # 

In many ways a noble soul; but it is not so much Plutarch’s positive 
teaching as the religious atmosphere which he breathed that is significant 
for us. Itis here that his weakness as a physician of souls is most evident. 
In spite of his upright moral character and his wide interests and sympathies, 
I cannot help noticing a grave fault—one that has not disappeared with the 
passing of the centuries. It can best be indicated by reference to that important 
word in the comparative study of religions which Plutarch himself has given 
us, syncretism. For him, of course, the term did not have quite its modern 
connotation. In his On Brotherly Love he recalls how the Cretans “‘ made 
up their differences and united when outside enemies attacked; and this 
it was which they called ovyxpntiopds.”* For us the word has the same 
meaning as theocrasia, the mingling of several religions in one eclectic whole. 
Plutarch’s On Isis and Osiris is perhaps the classic exposition of this theme 
in antiquity. But it is an unhealthy sign, for it indicates that men have, as 
it were, stepped outside their religions, lost faith in them, and fallen back on 
a vague kind of monism. Our world to-day is in much the same plight. 

Suffice it to add that, along with this syncretism, went another deadly 
symptom. What is, in fact, Plutarch’s interest, as such, in rites and cere- 
monies, in doctrines and devotions ? It is little more than that of an anti- 
quary. Like many another clever one, to-day as then, he appears to have 
made the sad mistake of thinking that to talk about God was to know God. 
No wonder that the religions of the Hellenistic age, save Judaism and Chris- 
tianity, died with that age; and no wonder that, of the two survivors, 
Christianity, to the Greeks foolishness, swept as the wind of God through the 
frowsty spiritual fabric of the Mediterranean world. 

Yet Plutarch’s works provide us with an irresistibly fascinating bird’s-eye 
view of the religion of his time ; and,-est I should appear to have belittled 
him, I close with some words about him which give the burden of this article : 
‘*We feel him . . . not only the originator of an inestimable instructive form 
of historiography, but also essentially a gentleman—a man of honour and 
kindliness, the best type of the best man of his day.” * But I should still 
want to add, ‘‘ —and a wandering soul who, like most of his contemporaries, 


had lost his bearings in the realm of the spirit.” D. W. GUNDRY 
University COLLEGE, BANGOR. 
1 Loeb Trans., Vol. I, p. 223 2 Id., p. 240. 


3 Loeb Trans., Vol. VI, p. 313. On the word, vide J. Moffatt’s article in E. R. E. 
Vol. XII. Whether Plutarch’s etymology is correct or whether the word is derived from 
xepdvvupu (to blend) is still undecided. if 

4 J. P. Mahaffy, The Greek World under Roman Sway, London, 1890, p. 293. 
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PASCAL AND THE NATURE OF BELIEF. 


WILL MOORE 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford. 


Two hundred and eighty-four years ago there died, at the age of thirty-nine, 
one who has been claimed as a supreme embodiment of the French nation. 
He has left a name in the history of physics, mathematics, literature and 
religion. His unique contribution to the last of these can hardly be made 
clear unless we keep in mind the diversity and vivacity (as the French say) 
of his mind. The fascination which he has exercised (in the past sixty years 
perhaps more than ever) is not due to the fact that he was a great philosopher 
—that title is usually denied to him; nor that he was a Jansenist—there are 
grounds for holding that he was not ; nor is it due to his scientific eminence 
—a scientist who talks about religion may not know very much about religion. 
The fascination seems rather to be aroused by the alliance within an out- 
standing personality of the scientist and the Christian. This double allegiance 
we find woven into a single and powerful synthesis, of the sort that the 
modern world wistfully seeks. 

We may think of Pascal as a Christian layman. He never took orders in 
the Church. He never writes as a Churchman, in the sense that Bossuet or 
Wesley or Newman write. He has, and he encourages in his reader, a strong 
bias against the professional attitude in religion. He writes on theology with 
a layman’s knowledge, and he makes a layman’s mistakes. He knows his 
Bible well, his Church Fathers only at second-hand. He is said to have, in a 
brilliant book, misunderstood and misrepresented the science of casuistry. 
His interest in religion is strongly ethical. He is more concerned with life 
and men than with concepts and dogmatic distinctions. Listen: ‘‘ One must 


_ know oneself, Even if that should not lead to the discovery of the truth, it 


does at least lead to the ordering of one’s life, and nothing is more fitting ” (66). 
This fresh and unprofessional attitude is maintained by the very disorder in 
which we must read the thoughts, destined for an Apology for the Christian 
Religion, but which were never gathered into any coherent argument and 
remain as they were coined in the heat of writing. 

Pascal is a humanist, at least in this sense, that his main emphasis is on 
man, the nature of man, the end of man. He would have agreed with that 
first metallic sentence of Calvin’s Institutes : ‘ The whole sum of our wisdom, 
such as deserves the name of true and certain wisdom, is largely contained 
in two parts, to wit the knowledge of God and of ourselves,” and still more 
with Calvin’s second chapter, almost a Reformer’s edition of sections of the 
Pensées, devoted to the knowledge of man. His own finest passages are on 
man’s position in the world, on human indifference, human weakness, human 
capacity for God. That man should be ignorant of, and indifferent to, his 
chief end, this arouses his bitterest comment. He calls such an attitude 
“‘ monstrous ”—he is fond of the word, which in the French has kept its sense 
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of unnatural, of a contradiction in, and exception to, nature. ‘Men despise 
religion,” such is the starting-point of the Apology and one of its main con- 
cerns is to drive men beyond this scorn and indifference. ‘“ This quiet satis- 
faction with ignorance is a monstrous thing, the extravagance and stupidity 
of which must be brought home to those who spend their life thus ” (194). 
“‘ This carelessness in a matter which affects their eternal existence, and all 
that they have and are, inspires me with irritation-rather than pity. It 
shocks and horrifies me. I find it monstrous. I do not say this out of zeal 
or piety. It is a question of human and personal interest. One need not have 
a superior intelligence to understand that this earth offers no true or solid 
satisfaction, that all our pleasures are vain, that our evils are infinite and that 
in the end death, which besets us at every moment, must inevitably bring us 
into the terrible necessity of being eternally destroyed or eternally unhappy.” 

There are several Pascalian qualities in these extracts: vigour of lan- 
guage, interest in man, pessimism. For Pascal (and it is the chief accusation 
some of the moderns level against him), life without God was a forlorn and 
abject thing (misérable). Yet the force and fire of his writing are found just 
in expressing this radical view of human life, in the remorseless analysis of 
the futility of the human pursuit of happiness or of certainty apart from 
religion. So much is this so that he can be quoted as denying human capacity 
to attain any certainty whatever, yet as holding faith to be supreme cer- 
tainty. This is the peculiar thing about him that he holds within a single 
position two apparently untenable and contradictory judgements. He is thus 
a champion, claimed by both sides, in the great modern debate between faith 
and reason, in the discussion of the part that man may play in his own salva- 
tion. Both sets of opponents find their point of view in him: Pelagian and 
Augustinian, Hegel and Kierkegaard, rationalist and mystic, Liberal and 
Barthian. This cosmic spirit is both scientist and saint, relativist and 
Churchman, Protestant in emphasis, Catholic in allegiance. 

What Pascal has to say about faith occupies a central position in his 
thought. In one fragment Pascal says in a phrase what he understands by 
faith : ‘* Voila ce que c’est que la foi, Dieu sensible au coeur, non 4 la raison.” 
It seems a simple and orthodox answer : awareness of God, through the heart 
and not the reason. But there is a good deal of precise French argument 
behind these simple words. The heart, for Pascal, is more, and other, than 
the feelings. And he is far from saying that faith is not a matter of reason. 
Not only is faith for him a reasonable thing but reason has an important part 
to play in its attainment. The most explicit fragment on this point distin- 
guishes three ‘‘ means of belief,” reason, custom, inspiration. ‘* The Christian 
religion, which alone has the truth, does not admit among its true children 
those who believe without inspiration. Yet it does not exclude reason and 
custom. Far from it. We have to open the mind to the proofs, then get used 
to them by custom, then offer ourselves through mortification to inspiration, 
which alone can work the real and saking result, lest the cross of Christ be 
made void ” (245). 

By reason Pascal understands the faculty which draws conclusions from 
given principles. Once granted the starting-point, the work of reason is 
valid. Nor is the consent of the personality to any truth possible without it. 
“* It is the intimate consent of your personality (so I translate “le consentement 
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de vous 4 vous-méme”’) and the insistent voice of your reason which should 
make you believe ” (260).. That seems categorical but it does not cover all 
cases, and in particular the cases where reason has, so to speak, no starting- 
point. Reason needs a premise on which to build. The implications of this 
statement, which are of vital importance in Pascal’s thought, he seems to 
have owed to his close study of Montaigne. Such a science as geometry, built 
on accepted premises, was for Pascal an example of a perfect and orderly 
operation of the mind. But geometry, as he sharply remarks, has no depth. 
Matters of mystery, the things we call supernatural, afford no premise on 
which reason may bite. If therefore we submit everything to reason, our 
religion will have nothing of the mysterious and the supernatural. The most 
reasonable thing for reason to do therefore is to recognise the limits of its 
exercise. “ The final achievement ‘of reason is to recognise that an infinite 
number of things are outside its sphere. . . . Nothing is so reasonable as this 
renunciation of reason. . . . The heart has its reasons of which the reason 
knows nothing ” (267, 272, 277). It is the heart which allows a certainty 
greater and deeper than does the reason. ‘* We know truth,” so runs another 
fragment—and I pause to note that this seems to mean the same as “ we 
have faith,” a very French identification—“ We know truth not only by 
reason, but also by the heart. It is in this latter manner that we know first 
principles, and it is vain for reason, which has nothing to say in the sphere 
of first principles, to attempt to combat them. . . . We know that we are not 
dreaming ; however powerless we may be to prove this by reason, our failure 
only points to the weakness of our reason, not to the uncertainty of all our 
knowledge, as the pyrrhonians claim. For knowledge of first principles, such 
as the existence of space, time, movement, numbers, is as reliable as any 
knowledge which reasoning can give us. And upon this knowledge given by 
heart and instinct reason must itself rest, and must base its entire structure. 
Principles are felt, propositions are deduced, both with certainty ’’ (282). 
Pascal’s reflections on mathematics show how attracted he was by the notion 
of a quicker perception of truth than reasoning allows, by what we call the 
intuitive grasp, the seeing in a flash, the way of comprehension that is instinc- 
tive rather than methodical. For him le coeur includes all these, and this is 
how he understands “ inspiration.” He first wrote “ revelation ” and there is 
no doubi that for him this intuitive grasp was a divine operation within man. 
“ Faith,” he says, “is not the same as proof. One is human, the other a 
gift of God, whereby we say not scio but credo ”’ (248). 

But what of his third means of belief? Custom? Mariy have been 
scandalised that this should be put on a par with the other two. Custom for 
Pascal covers the automatic part of our nature; his other word for it is: 
the machine. He explains it thus: “We must not misunderstand our- 
selves; we are an automatic machine just as much as we are a mind. 
That is why we are persuaded by other things than demonstration. How few 
things can be demonstrated to be true. Proofs convince only the mind. 
Custom supplies our strongest and roughest proofs. Custom inclines the 
automatic part of us, which influences the mind when the mind is not con- 
scious of being influenced. “Who has ever proved that to-morrow will come, 
or that we shall die? Yet what do we more surely believe ? We must have 
recourse to custom whenever the mind has perceived where truth lies; so that 
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we may soak and steep ourselves in believing it ; otherwise it will constantly 
escape us, We need an easier form of belief than conviction by proofs, and 
this is supplied by custom, which, without violence or artifice or argument, 
makes us believe things and inclines all our powers to this belief. Incline 
my heart, oh God ” (252). Thus renewing a word of Scripture by giving an 
almost technical sense to the word “incline,” Pascal comes into line both 
with Catholic practice and modern theories of suggestion. When the un- 
believer has yielded to Pascal’s argument showing him mathematically that 
it is in his own interest to believe in eternal life (the famous wager) he says 
that he does not know how or where to start, and is answered: Begin as the 
saints began, by doing as if you believed, by taking holy water and going to 
mass, etc. Bit by bit that will make you believe and will reduce your pride 
and quell your passions, which are the greatest obstacle to faith. So it is 
habit that becomes a means of faith by predisposing the mind to receive a 
truth recognised by reason. It is right, says Bergson, to say that what we 
do depends on what we are. But we should also say. that what we are depends 
on what we do. Von Hugel has an illustration that brings the point home still 
more sharply: “‘ I kiss my child not because I love it, but in order to love it.” 

To this rough summary of Pascal’s notes on the nature of belief I am not 

capable of supplying the adequate philosophical commentary. But it is not 
fair to leave the matter there. These notes are not just gentle ideas, mildly 
interesting, but which need not disturb anybody. They indicate a position 
in thought so radical that it has been called inhuman and has been rejected 
as such. It is worthy of some attention that Pascal, who had gone a good way 
in denying human capacity to achieve certainty, should proclaim a certain 
persuasion of Christian truth as by Divine grace making itself felt inescapably 
within man, so much so that, as Pascal’s later years show, the ascetic life is 
the pearl of great price, to which all human joys must yield. Nietzsche 
regarded this as useless martyrdom : “ It should never be forgiven to Chris- 
tianity, he says, that it sentenced such a man as Pascal to death and in so 
doing broke the strongest and proudest of mortals.” Aldous Huxley has 
taken a similar position: “‘ The God of life is a powerful God, Pascal knew 
it and used all the arts of logic and persuasion to convert men from his worship 
to that of death. He became a monomaniac, a man with but one aim, to 
impose the death of spirituality on himself and all his fellows.”’ So Pascal the 
Puritan finds no favour. But Nietzsche is hardly a safe guide, and Huxley 
has changed his mind, 

A graver charge perhaps is that Pascal confuses the truth with the interest 
he has in believing it. He harnesses to belief the will. He practically says : 
make yourself believe. And William James rebukes him professorially : 
“the attempt to believe by our own volition is worse than silly ; it is vile.’ 
The point had been scored by Voltaire: “‘ The interest I have in believing a 
thing makes no difference to the existence of that thing.” Yet here I suggest 
is one of Pascal’s most profound (and at the same time difficult) views. The 
text of the Pensées does not in my view anywhere suggest that Pascal meant, 
what James accused him of meaning, that we must persuade ourselves that 
the truth is true. Pascal never suggests that we may believe by volition 
alone. He does suggest that the will has its part to play in faith, by moulding 
our habit and ssid us to look at the facts in a certain light. Here is 
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the relevant passage : ‘‘ There is a universal and essential difference between 
the acts of the will and all other acts. The will is one of the chief agents of 
belief ; not in that it constitutes belief, but because things are true or false 
according to the angle from which one looks at them. The will, in preferring 
one angle to another, discourages the mind from considering the things 
which it does not like to see. In this manner the mind, in concert with the 
will, keeps on looking at things from its chosen angle, and makes its judge- 
ment.on the basis of what it sees” (99). Such reflections move, not in the 
sphere of objective truth, but of choice and decision as preliminary to the 
comprehension of truth, It is the argument of the wager, so to speak, repro- 
duced on a higher plane. Unless you venture, you cannot tell whether the 
search is worth it. Pascal here foreshadows the existential approach of 
Kierkegaard and Barth. Objective truth means little to him. Truth must 
be appropriated. For him, as for Kierkegaard, truth lies in subjectivity. As 
he daringly said: the greatest of Christian truths is the love of truth. And 
again, in the famous phrase: he who seeks has already found. ‘“ Console 
toi; tu ne me chercherais pas si tu ne m’avais trouvé.’’ He seems content 
to face the charge that he believes what he wants to believe. But this weighs 
against him with the moderns. Huxley does not forget this item in his acute 
and bleak essay: ‘ Pascal failed to treat Catholicism as realistically as he 
treated other doctrines, because he wanted to believe in its absolutes.” 
And perhaps the fundamental difficulty in Pascal escapes either of these 
points. As Miss Eastwood says in her brilliant book on the Revival of Pascal : 
““There are passages which we are accustomed to regard as forming the very 
basis of the Apology, in which he represents the reason as virtually self- 
destructive, a dissolving force of negation confronting the affirmations of the 
will. Le pyrrhonisme est le vrai.” There is the paradox. If doubt be an 
essential accompaniment of the human condition, then faith cannot be pro- 
claimed as a rational certainty within man’s grasp. How much safer to do 
as Descartes had done and remove the existence of God from the sphere of 
rational enquiry. Yet Pascal (herein opening the floodgates to the eighteenth 
century) describes faith as a rational certainty ; that is, possible to a being 
hom he thinks incapable of receiving any certain answer to his question- 
Ree. This contradiction seems so absolute that the reader is tempted to say 
that Pascal cannot have it both ways. Either his demolition of certainty 
destroys his whole argument concerning faith, or his scepticism is a rhetorical 
exaggeration. But Pascal is an author who is determined to have it both ways. 
He refuses in particular to admit that because a position is directly contra- 
dicted by another, only one of these positions can be true. He calls contra- 
diction a bad criterion of error, since many certain things are contradicted. 
What is incomprehensible nevertheless exists. He lists opposing groups of 
propositions which are equally incomprehensible, such as that God exists and 
that he does not. Of his enemies he says : their principles are true, but their 
conclusions are false, because the opposing principles are also true. He seems 
to assert that truth can only come by keeping hold of apparently contradictory 
positions. The fatal thing is to neglect one set of data in the attempt to be 
consistent. Truth as we men can lay hold of it may not be logical at all. 


WILL MOORE. 
St; Joun’s Oxrorp. 
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AN ETHICAL MOVEMENT IN PALESTINE. 
NORMAN BENTWICH 


A FEELING is widespread that Jewish opinion in Palestine is dominated by a 
totalitarian Zionist outlook, and that the demand for a Jewish majority, to 
be established by removing the restriction on immigration, and for a Jewish 
Commonwealth, is almost universal in the National Home. The idea is 
fallacious. In no society of comparable numbers is the variety of spoken and 
written opinion greater and more vehement. The Jewish population of some 
600,000 maintains seven daily papers, each with its distinct point of view, 
political, social, or religious, or all three. The number of weekly and monthly 
journals, some technical, some general, some philosophical, is much larger. 

One of the monthlies merits particular attention abroad. It is, like the 
great majority of Jewish publications in Palestine, written in Hebrew, and 
has the Hebrew title “ Baayoth,” meaning “ Problems.” It is edited by 
Professor Martin Buber, the well-known sociologist, now of the Hebrew 
University of Jerusalem, with Dr Ernst Simon, who is a Lecturer in the 
Department of Education of the University. The review has a definite 
ethical policy, and it is the organ for the group of which Dr Judah Magnes, 
President of the University, is the best known spokesman, That group, 
known as “ Ihud ’—meaning “ Unity ”—stands for the programme of the 
fullest Jewish co-operation with the Arabs, the ultimate inclusion of a bi- 
national Palestine in a league of Middle Eastern States, and immediately the 
placing of Palestine under international trusteeship. 

The review is in its second year of publication. If it does not appeal toa 
large public in the country, it is steadily making its way to the attention of 
the thinking elements. It would be a service if it could appear in an English 
version, and it would be likely to attract the interest of many circles in the 
English-speaking countries, For it takes a courageous and independent line 
about the major issues of Arab-Jewish relations and generally of national and 
international affairs in the Middle East. Its contents regularly cover social 
and spiritual, and definitely religious, questions, as well as the larger political 
problems of the moment. 

Professor Buber, the editor, in an introductory article to the third volume 
setting out the policy of the review, takes up the criticism that the editor, 
and writers come from Mount Scopus (meaning “‘ The Watcher ”’), the seat of 
the Hebrew University of J erusalem, and that they are in fact watchers and 
observers, and do not take part in the life below “ the mountain,” but from 
the heights of a moral Olympus utter their quiet, gentle and reproving voice, 
This, he says, is an error. “It is not only the man who cries out who suffers. 
Those who suffer most deeply do not ery. Those who have passed through 
the circles of hell and have returned to the light, have learned to speak quietly 
and with prudence. For so only can one tell the truth, and it is only the 
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truth which can help. And the truth may often be hard to bear. It may be 
harder to utter it than to burst out and strike upon all around and call on 
others to burst out. But he who knows the truth, which alone can 1 gi 
compelled to utter it whether people listen or no. . . .” 


“ History teaches us from a long list of eminent examples, from the 
Prophets and Socrates to the Encyclopedists and Washington, that in 
fundamental things no compromise is allowed. The most important 
thing of all is to be able to make a practical distinction between the 
absolute and the relative. In what concerns the absolute, there can be 
no compromise ; but in the means to the end it is permissible, and indeed 
right, to do in the relative sphere what the situation demands, provided 
only that the compromise does not conflict with the absolute. Jeremiah, — 
in order to bring deliverance to Israel and the Law in a desperate position, 
proposed a way which seemed not only to be a compromise, but surrender 
to the brutal facts. Socrates would make no compromise when he was 
called upon to testify to the truth ; but his pupil Plato was not betraying 
him when he proposed that, since it was impossible to realise the ideal 
republic, a second plan should be accepted. . . . Our answer to the 
youth which is torn by tragic circumstance has been given in every 
number of our review, and will be given in every future number. It is 

based on the principle which is absolute and which will not brook any 
compromise. That principle is the faith, which cannot be disturbed by 
any disaster, that a great life is still stored up for the people of Israel.” 


A later issue reproduces an address of Dr Magnes, delivered at the Univer- 
sity, -which reinforces that theme. Dr Magnes — eloquently to the youth 
for passive resistance and patience. 


“There is still in the great world a public opinion ready to act on ~ 
behalf of Israel. Moral claims still find a listening ear. If you despair 
completely of all the other peoples of the world, and you feel that there 
is no longer any morality in the world, then all is indeed lost for you, and 
even the most successful of rebellions would not succeed. . . . The young 
have not yet known the joy of creation; and for him who is not yet 

_ privileged to build, destruction seems much simpler, But there is some- 
thing to lose. Fill the heart of the nation with hope and not despair. 
If you are eager to do heroic deeds, know that there is often greater 
heroism when you stand against the stream than in measuring your 
might and power with another. . . . ae can be made greater than 
dying. ” 


In each number the editors and writers deal with the actual problems of 
the day i in Palestine, and they search far and wide for light on the dark places. 
Thus in the number for January, 1946, they have included a translation of 
the article by Brailsford on ‘a plan for Palestine, which appears in the pamphlet 
Palestine Controversy, published recently by the Fabian Colonial Bureau. 
They publish also a summary of another paper in the same pamphlet by 
David Hopkinson, which suggests some broad lines for a solution of the 
deadlock. The constant burden of the journal is of the folly and wrong of 
violence. Professor Koebner, who holds the Chair of Modern History at the 
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University of Jerusalem, has analyzed in a recent issue the fallacy that 
terrorism brought liberation to Ireland, and that terrorism could help to 
bring about the grant of a Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine. 

One of the constant subjects, which is dealt with in almost every number 
of the review, is education. The writers are critical of the nationalist trends 
in the educational system in Palestine. Some emphasise the need for a 
broader humanism, others the need for a deeper religious note. The funda- 
mental mistake, says one of the contributors, is that we look only for the 
faults of others and do not search for our own faults. A farmer who belongs 
to the religious party of the Zionists deplores that the effort is directed to 
political independence, which is external, and that what is more important 
is the inner independence, which depends on ourselves alone. If we could 
achieve the moral and religious life in the Palestine society, we should have 
cause for pride and for contentment. Another writer comments on the lack 
of serious education for citizenship. 

It is in keeping with its policy of Jewish-Arab co-operation that the review 
concerns itself regularly with the social and literary trends in the Arab society. 
Every month there is an appreciation of the Arab workers’ movement. The 
last issue, for January, 1946, also contains a full account* of the Hebrew 
translation of an Arabic biography by a well-known Egyptian writer. Taha 
el Hassein has written the story of the Egyptian village and the Egyptian 
fellah, and the writer in “ Baayoth ” reviews the book with appreciation and 
sympathy. 

Two regular features of the review are contributed by members of the 
general public, who are invited to send to the editor (1) passages from general 
literature which throw light on the problems of Palestine and the Jewish 
people, and (2) passages from the current press which reflect a lack of com- 
prehension of those problems. The latter feature corresponds in idea with the 
column of the New Statesman, which is headed “ This England.” But the 
sources of this Palestine review are not limited to the Hebrew or Arabic 
press of Palestine. Examples of the other feature are passages from Bernard 
Shaw’s Cesar and Cleopatra, an extract from Pestalozzi, whose bi-centenary 
was recently celebrated in Palestine, and a passage from Mommsen’ s History 
of Rome on national independence i in Ancient Greece. 

The broad aim of the review is, on the one hand, to insist on a moral 
standpoint in relation to the urgent political and economic problems of 
Palestine and the Middle East, and on the other to counter a narrow pro- 
vincialism, which menaces the intense life of the small country, by extracts 
from the world’s best literature and from current thought in countries which 
have to face similar problems. 

The review is not popular in Palestine, and it has not a large circulation 
among the mass of the people ; but it is not the less valuable or important. 
It doesmean that one of the voices of Jerusalem, which is heard, echoes, 
however softly, the voice of the Prophets of Israel. 


NORMAN BENTWICH. 
LoNnpDoN. 


Postscript. Since this article was written, the Anglo-American Commis- 
sion of Inquiry has taken evidence in Palestine, and Dr Magnes, on behalf of 
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the Ihud, was one of the principal witnesses. His testimony received great 
attention in the English Press, and was warmly commended by the American 
co-chairman, Judge Hutcheson. Its main points were that Jewish-Arab 
co-operation must be the chief objective of major policy, and Palestine must 
be a bi-national country, common to the two peoples. Dr Magnes adopted 
the definition of a bi-national Palestine, given by a Jewish Labour Leader 
fifteen years ago: ‘‘ The two nations have equal freedom and independence, 
equal participation in the Government and equality of representation ; and 
one people shall not be stronger than the other. . . . They must make the 
country into a country of nationalities. This is altogether different from a 
nationalist country.” 

He stressed also the peculiar character of Palestine as the Holy Land of 
three monotheistic religions ; and he invoked the authority of the late Lord 
Milner, who wrote: ‘‘ You cannot ignore all history and tradition in the 
matter.” 

Finally he pleaded for ‘a Palestine solution” of the problem in these 


words :— 


“* What a boon to mankind it would be if the Jews and Arabs of 
Palestine were to strive together to make their Holy Land into a thriving, 
peaceful Switzerland situated at the heart of this ancient highway 
between East and West. A ‘ Palestine Solution’ is required for the 
Palestine problem. This would have an incalculable political and spiri- 
tual influence in all the Middle East and far beyond. A bi-national 
Palestine could become a beacon of peace in the world.” 


NORMAN BENTWICH. 


Lonpon. 
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HOW TO LIVE FOR A HUNDRED YEARS. 
J. M. CONNELL 


In August, 1988, my wife and I sailed down the Channel and through the 
Straits to the Riviera on one of the Orient Liners. It was the time of the 
fateful Munich meeting, and we heard Hitler’s raucous voice on the wireless. 
On arriving at Nice we found the city in a tense state of excitement. War 
seemed imminent and men were changing their civilian clothes for military 
uniform. All who had no particular reason for remaining in the town were 
asked to leave immediately so as to make room for the expected incoming of 
the soldiers. A friend who had long been resident there left at once for Paris, 
but as we had our return tickets by sea we decided to wait for a Dutch boat 
that was due to take us a few days later back to England. The Munich affair 
was soon over, and the people of Nice were loud in their praise of Laval and 
Chamberlain, and a “proposal was made to raise a public subscription for a 
gift to Chamberlain in grateful acknowledgment of the leading part he had 
played in bringing the meeting to an amicable conclusion, as it then appeared 
to be. 

While the crisis was still in its acute sd I encountered a huge crowd 
standing in front of the chief newspaper office and watching the bulletins that 
were posted up every few minutes to record the progress of the negotiations. 
On making my way through it, I came to a second-hand bookshop and pur- 
chased there a volume entitled Pour vivre cent ans 1 (How to live to a hundred 
years). As I had then turned my three score years and ten, and was beginning 
to feel that I was nearing the end of my tenure of earthly life, I thought the 
book would at least be something interesting to read on the voyage home. 
But it did more than interest me : it revolutionised my whole conception of 
human longevity. 

The author, Dr A. Guéniot, was one of the most distinguished physicians 
of his time. He was a past president of the French Academy of Medicine, as 
well as Professor in the medical faculty at the Sorbonne. Moreover he was 
99 when the book was written, and he died in 1985 at the age of 108. In an 
engaging preface he says :— 


“It is on the twelfth day of my 99th year that I write these lines. 

Such an age, without doubt, confers on my counsels a real authority. 
But this privilege I have only used with discretion, preferring to leave 

to the facts their eloquence and to the reader his liberty of thought. 
The work which I publish is at once the fruit of my experience, of sus- 
tained study, and of long reflection. I hope no one will judge it outside 

its purpose. It is as an occupation of my extreme old age, and as a 
useful piece of work, that I have undertaken the composition of it. 
File, Paris: Libraire, J. B. Bailliere et 
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Thanks to God, rejoicing in good health, I have been able unhindered to 
bring it to an end, and it is not without a certain emotion that I sign the 
Preface to it to-day. Paris, 20th November, 1930.” 


Dr Guéniot’s object is to show that every one ought to live to 100 at 
least, and that anyone who dies before reaching that age dies prematurely. 
The subject of longevity has long occupied the minds of men, and after a 
brief introduction summarising and commenting on what has been said about 
it by such writers as Aristotle, Bacon, Buffon, Carnarvo, Foisaac and others, 
Dr Guéniot goes on to state his reasons for believing that the natural duration 
of human life is 100 or thereabout. He argues in this way: You take any 
animal whatever from a mouse to an elephant, find the age at which it reaches 
maturity, multiply that by five, and you have the natural span of its life. 
Maturity, he says, is reached at the union of the epiphyses with the bone (la 
sudure des epiphyses au corp des os). This is completed at different ages, 
according to the species of the animal. Thus the dog which matures at 2 
years, lives to 10; the ox, coming of age at 4, lives to 20 ; the horse, maturing 
at 5, lives to 25; the camel, which is full grown at 8, lives to 40; and 
so on. 

_ Now man, whatever else he is, belongs to the animal creation, and is 
subject to the same natural laws as his fellow-creatures. The union of the 


_ epiphyses with the bones of his body, in other words, the full development 
of his physical structure, occurs between the ages of 20 and 22, and so the 


natural term of his life is 100 or 110 years. 

Our author, after thus proving his case, goes on to reveal the profoundly 
disquieting fact that man is the only animal which does not, as a rule, live out 
the full measure of his years. 'The wild creatures, to which he deems himself 
so superior because of his possession of the gift of reason, manage to pass 
through life, with hardly any pain, to the end of their allotted time ; but 
somehow or other he fails to do so. Why is this? Dr Guéniot’s answer is 
that it is through his own fault, and often also, through the faults or vicious 
habits of his ancestors (tares héréditaires). The brevity of man’s life is due 
most of all to his intemperance in eating and drinking. More people, he 
maintains, die from this cause than from all others together, including hunger ; 
or, as he puts it, quoting some other authority, “ they do not.die, they kill 
themselves.” Excess in the eating of flesh meat, especially at evening meals, 
is answerable for a great deal of the evil; flesh being a stimulant which over- 
drives the muscles of the stomach and heart, and sooner or later wears them 
out. He tells of a French physician of the eighteenth century who used some- 
times to make his way to the kitchens of his wealthy patients, and say to the 
cooks and chefs: ‘‘ My friends, I owe you thanks for the services which you 
render to doctors; for without you, without your art of poisoning, the 
Faculty would soon be in the workhouse.” 

But just as the vicious habits of ancestors are largely responsible for the 
shortened lives of their descendants, so also do their virtues account for the 
prolonged existence of those who come after them. Dr Guéniot gives some 
1 i is is defined i *s Medical Dictionary as “ the s i 
a bong, attached toi or the purpose of forming a with the similar proves of another 

ne.”’ 
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remarkable and well authenticated —_— of this ee longevity. 
Among them is the following :— 


“On July 81, 1554, the Cardinal of ye passing down the 
street, perceived an old man of 81, who sat weeping on the doorstep of 
his house. Inquiring into the cause of the old gentleman’s tears, his 
Eminence received the reply that the octogenarian’s father had just 
given him a sound thrashing. The astonished Cardinal at once asked for 
an interview with the father, and was shown into the presence of an 
older gentleman, aged 118, extremely well preserved. After a few 
questions the Cardinal requested the centenarian to inform him what 
offence the son had committed to deserve such chastisement. ‘ He 
passed by his grandfather without taking off his hat,’ was the answer. 
More astonished than before, his Eminence now asked to be introduced 
to the grandfather. He was introduced ; and saw before him a gentle- 
man of 1438,” 


Doubtless the present food shortage, and the excellent rationing system 
which has resulted from it, by lessening the evils of intemperance, will have 
the effect of lengthening the lives of many people now living. But, even 


under the ration system, it is possible to eat and drink to excess, and it is not . 


unlikely that when food and drink again become more plentiful there will be 
a reaction to the old vicious modes of living, which may undo all the benefit 
that is being effected now. Dr Guéniot is surely right in insisting that the 
first and most fundamental of all reconstructions is the reconstruction of our 
modes of life on a simple and natural basis, following thus the example of the 
wild creatures which live in the open air, and eat only when they are hungry 
and drink only when they are thirsty. Besides, as he suggests, there are 
other ways of excess besides those of food and drink—such as sexual indul- 
gence and smoking, which so often prove to be the by-paths to an early 
death. With all these considerations in view, he does well to repeat in 
modern form the ancient admonition, which has resounded from generation 
to generation : “ See, I have set before thee life and death ; the blessing and 
the curse ; therefore choose life, that thou mayest live, thou and thy seed ” 
(Deut. xxx. 19). 


J. M. CONNELL. 
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THE MYSTERY OF UNITY: A REJOINDER. 
CUTHBERT LATTEY, S.J. 


THE only controversy which I have had with Dr Coulton so far was upon 
the occasion of the Catholic Bible Congress, held at Cambridge in 1921, when 
he obligingly prepared the way for us by a pamphlet upon The Roman 
Catholic Church and the Bible. His most serious allegation was that “ every 
Roman Catholic theologian with an elementary knowledge of textual criti- 
cism”’ was aware that the passage on the Heavenly Witnesses (I John 
7b-8a in the Latin Vulgate) was not genuine, and yet that any “‘ Roman 
Catholic Professor of theology ” who had the courage to say so “ would be 
cut off from his Professorship and from the communion of his Church.” The 
inevitable conclusion is that at least every ‘“ Roman Catholic Professor of 
theology presumably “every Roman Catholic theologian ’”—pro- 
fesses belief in what he knows to be untrue. At the Congress itself I produced 
two works, published with a Catholic imprimatur, which openly rejected the 
“ Heavenly Witnesses ” passage, one Das Comma Joanneum by Dr Kiinstle. 
published by Herder, and the other Dr Vogels’ edition of the New Testament 
in Greek, published by Schwann of Diisseldorf, in which latter the passage 
does not appear in the text at all, any more than in the Greek New Testament 
edited since by Father Merk at the Biblical Institute, Rome. Dr Coulton 
disappeared from the Congress at an early stage on business of his own, after 
haranguing it at some length ; but though he appeared to realise his mistake, 
he never made an adequate apology for his sweeping calumny, but, as I wrote 
at the time, devoted nine pages of close print to covering his retreat, with 
M. Loisy and his career for smoke-screen. 

This time he makes Newman his victim, who cannot defend himself ; but 
at the time when so much is being written about Newman upon the occasion 
of his centenary, it should not be difficult for him to discover his mistake once 
more. I will be content to refer to the great pleasure it gave him to be 
created a cardinal, a sign of the confidence reposed in him by the Pope. 

I myself, it seems, begin in the January number of the Journal with 
“lofty criticism” of the scientists, am “ contemptuous of science; con- 
temptuous of the Press and the B.B.C.”, contemptuous of modérn education. 
I am not such a fool as to despise forces so powerful for good or evil, indeed, 
in general, I esteem them ; but it is important to note where they fail. About 
the end of the last century science and its votaries were so confident that its 
progress would bring blessings in its train ; now we see the other side of the 
picture, the need of spiritual forces to save us from the terrible menace of 
the latest inventions, or (if governments will not heed) at least to carry 
mankind through such fiery trials. Publicity one must have, and much of 
it is good ; but it is almost bad manners to speak of the grinding tyranny 
that is crushing civil and religigus freedom out of the Baltic States: and 
Poland and elsewhere. To watch such things with “tolerance ” was not 
thought Christian before the war. Upon the question of education I am 
content to hope that Dr Coulton—and others—will ponder well the “ Food 
for Thought ”’ supplied by the Editor in the number that contains his article. 

To call Rome “‘ one of the most strictly organised states, and one of the 
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most totalitarian ”’ is little short of nonsense. If Dr Coulton be alluding to 
the Vatican City, he should at least be grateful that the plague has infected 
only such a tiny part of the earth’s surface ; but surely he does not think 
that the Catholic Church is governed in the same way as the Vatican City ? 
Because the Catholic Church is a “ perfect society,” subject to no higher 
power in its own sphere, it does not follow that it is what in modern parlance 
would be called a “ state,’”’ nor is it usual among Catholics to call it so. If 
there is to be a universal church at all, such as is enyisaged in the New Testa- 
ment, it cannot be subjected in matters spiritual either to a Czar or a dictator 
or to a House of Commons. Here again Dr Coulton might gain some light 
from an article in his own number, “‘ Render unto Cesar,” though I cannot 
myself altogether agree with it, especially as the writer seems to miss the 
fact that in New Testament times the official worship of Czsar as a god had 
already begun. In practice the Papacy usually prefers to secure a working 
system of negotiating a concordat with the civil power, explicitly recognising 
the two spheres of authority, a proceeding which is the very antithesis of 
totalitarianism. It is where no such authority independent of the civil power 
is recognised that we have true totalitarianism, and a contradiction of the 
New Testament. But it may happen that for the sake of avoiding greater 
evils and under practical compulsion the Papacy—in concordats and out of 
them—may yield rights which (properly speaking) belong to itself. As for 
the powers which it claims, they may be found in the Code of Canon Law, 
published in this century ; as it is the first official code published as such by 
the Holy See, I do not understand what Dr Coulton means when he writes of 
* ancient clauses ” being “silently dropped.” If he understood something 
of the ways of Rome, he would have no doubt that such laws would never 
be changed by “ a stroke of the Papal pen ” ; to a Catholic who believes that 
Christ loves the Church, such a wild hypothesis is more foolish still. The 
way he writes of the definition of the Immaculate Conception shows a 
desperate ignorance of the whole history of the matter, against which a mere 
reading of the defining bull should have put him on his guard. 

The very quotation which he makes from my paper, “ Let all go as far 
as they can,” introductory to a mention even of “other than Christians,” 
should have shown him that I was not merely trying to win converts to my 
own communion, though I admit that such is necessarily my own ideal, for 
otherwise I should not belong to it myself. I recognise that “ there seems so 
little chance of a world-movement to Catholicism,” but suggest that ‘‘ the 
ideal may have a powerful influence on events, even if not perfectly fulfilled,” 
and that “‘ it would certainly help peace and unity in the world if all Christian 
bodies were aiming at common or parallel action, and could agree upon a 
common Christian doctrine in matters concerning general peace and harmony 
and co-operation, which do not as a rule touch differences of doctrine and 
practice.” Later on (as I indicated above) I suggest that a common ideal 
may be discovered “ acceptable even to other than Christians, and can be 
fruitful in much the same way.” To bring in all this ill-digested controversy, 
and to reserve one’s sympathy for Soviet propaganda and aggression and 
persecution, is no service to God or man. 


CUTHBERT LATTEY. 
HeytTHrop Oxon. 
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THE LATE METAPHYSICAL SOCIETY. 
A CONFERENCE THAT DID NOT FAIL. 


THOMAS THORNELY 


“So much of mutual charity was seen 

That, were love money, we had bankrupt been,” 

Said one of many met to interchange 

Bold thought on loftiest themes—thought free to range 
Faith’s most contested fields, that common ground 
Might, haply, by a common quest be found. 


Nor vain that hope ; the Conference ere it closed, 
Saw many an old discordancy composed. 

Keen zest for truth, from differing angles eyed, 
Was with unfailing courtesy allied. 

From captious criticism all refrained ; 

No point was slurred ; no spurious vantage gained. 
Peace, at the heart of battling theories, reigned, 
As knights of old, they fought, who, ere their steel 
In tournay clashed, would at one altar kneel. 


At memory’s call, before us there defile 

Gaunt Manning, genial Ward, august Argyll. 
Reflecting each the same interior glow, ; 
Olympian Gladstone would exchange a blow, 
In courtly phrase, with saintly Martineau. 

If Huxley, fronting Rome, had scored a hit, 
He praised the logic and incisive wit 

Of subtle Ward, a-strain to counter it. 

Hutton with Dalgairns played an opposing part, - . 
But ne’er betwixt them passed a poisoned dart. 
All echo Huxley, as the Conference ends, 
Saying ‘“ We met as foes, but part as frien 


May the World Conference as chivalrous be, 
From envious, acrimonious speech as free, 
As the late Metaphysical Society ! 


THOMAS THORNELY. 
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SURVEY OF RECENT PHILOSOPHICAL 
AND THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


§. H. MELLONE, M.A., D.Sc. 


I. 


Tue Aristotelian Society has been able to produce not only its volume of Proceedings 
for the Session 1944-45, but also a Supplementary volume (No, XIX in the Series) 
under the general title “‘ Analysis and Metaphysics.” The volume of Proceedings is 
reserved for further comment. The Supplementary volume opens with an address 
by Professor H. H. Price (Oxford) entitled ‘‘ Clarity is not enough ” : “ In our zeal 
to ‘ disinfect ’ our language from muddles, we may only succeed in sterilising it. 
To use another analogy, we shall have made its rules so rigid that it becomes a 
straight jacket, and prevents us even from asking questions which ought to be 
asked, and from understanding the non-professional outsider who (in a confused 
way, very likely) is trying to ask them. Has it not happened sometimes that an 
important question was first asked by poets and religious teachers and other un- 
philosophical persons, who were blissfully ignorant of the terminological rules 
which the philosophers of their day had laid down? ‘ Nonsense, nonsense !’ says 
the professional philosopher, when he is told of the question these people have 
asked. But his successors-a generation or two later may call it unconscious wisdom 
or untutored insight ; and having altered the terminological rules so as to make 
their question a permissible one, they may spend their professional lives in looking 
for the answer. In that case the philosopher who said ‘ Nonsense !’ will appear 
rather ridiculous.”’ In his paper on “ The Causal Argument for Physical Objects,” 
Dr A. C. Ewing leaves his conclusion in difficulties through the ambiguities of the 
term ‘‘ Causal Argument.” Professor R. I. Aaron, following Dr Ewing in the same 
discussion, points out that a better title would be “‘ The Argument from Successful 
Prediction.”” He maintains (successfully, as it seems to us) that this argument 
fails to provide the “‘ degree” of ‘‘ certainty ” which Dr Ewing attributes to it, 
either as regards (a) the existence of physical objects, or (b) the attributes which the 
object really possesses. He defends the position that we have “‘ absolutely certain 
knowledge ”’ of the existence of many physical objects. Our difficulty with this 
proposition is one of Logic. If it is a synthetic proposition, then the term “ certain 
knowledge ”’ must have a general meaning apart from its use in this particular 
proposition or in propositions of this particular type. This raises the fundamental 
question of the logical as distinguished from the psychological meaning of “ cer- 
tainty ’’ (Newman’s Grammar of Assent is a strenuous endeavour to unify the two, 
at the expense—so to speak—of the logical meaning). The interesting controversy 
between Mr G. Brown and Professor G. C. Field, over the question whether Plato’s 
doctrine of ‘‘ The Good ” is or is not ‘ metaphysical,” in other words, whether it 
is or is not more than merely ethical and political, shows, we believe, that the 
question must (with Professor Field) be answered in the affirmative. It must not 
for a moment be imagined that such a question about Plato is merely “ anti- 
quarian ” or merely historical. In the first place, we have to recognise, as M. Koyré 
_ observes in his recent book The Discovery of Plato (Columbia University Press), 
that what preoccupies Plato is not the State but the man : “ Not the city, as such, 
but the just city, that is, the city in which a just man, a Socrates, can live without 
368 
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fear of being condemned to banishment or death.” In the second place, Plato, in 


working out his ideal of such a city, is led to formulate a series or hierarchy of 

or “ levels,” and in the end to postulate a ‘‘ Good ” transcends even the best 
“ State.” Mr John Wild, in his book Plato’s Theory of Man (Harvard University 
Press), approaches the question from this point of view, following Plato’s account 
of all the levels of “‘ the practical hierarchy,” ‘‘ beginning with the classification 
and ordering of the various arts, then the srructure of social life, on which the arts 
are causally dependent, the structure of the individual life on which social life is 
dependent, and finally the structure of theoretical apprehension on which the whole 
practical order is dependent.” He further adopts Plato’s fruitful notion of inversion 
(anatropé), following him in attempting to show at every level the possibility of an 
‘‘anatropie ” or inverted art, an inverted society, an inverted individual practice, 
an inverted understanding of the world, and an inverted use of the apprehensive 
faculties.—In the last number of the Philosophical Review which has come to hand 
(January, 1946) Dr Gregory Vlastos continues and concludes his thoroughly docu- 
mented exposition of ‘‘ Ethics and Physics in Democritus.” The special interest 
of the discussion seems to us to lie in the way in which at that period in Greek 


thought, a naturalistic ethical doctrine which is “‘ soul-centred ” could be worked 


out from the apparently crude assumption that the soul is a specific atomic cluster 
dependent for its integrity on another cluster (the body) but having the power to 
move the body. With reference to Heracleitus, Parmenides, and Empedocles, Dr 
Vlastos observes that the doctrine of ‘the atoms and the void ” destroys those 
ventures in romantic naturalism: ‘‘ Nature is now de-humanised, de-moralised, 
as never before in Greek imagination. . . . It was the genius of Democritus to 
define an ethical doctrine that meets the conditions fixed by the Physics of 
Leucippus.. Nature is ‘ necessity’ : neither good nor evil in itself : not intelligent, 
but intelligible.”” ‘Yet its intelligibility alone, devoid of any moral quality, yields 
sufficient ground for the ‘“‘ Law of the Measure,” the limit of what is humanly 
possible within the limits of the naturally necessary, to be learnt by ‘“‘ teaching ” 
(personal and social experience) and by “‘ hard work,” changing the ‘‘ rhythm ” of 
the soul, and thus building upon Nature a goodness and justice which would other- 
wise not be found in Nature at all. The characteristic Greek conception of hubris 


- with its consequent nemesis appears in Democritus as warning against a two-fold 


offence, on the one hand, a desire for what is impossible, and on the other, a contempt 
for what is possible. Have our modern exponents of naturalistic ethics really 
anything more to say ?—The April number of Mind opens with an Essay by the 
late Professor A. E. Taylor entitled “‘ A Further Word on Spinoza,’’ the last piece 
of work from him which is likely to appear in print. Apart from the value of the 
critical comments on Spinoza (which is considerable), the circumstances under 


. which this paper is now published, and the personal statements which it contains, 


give it a special interest. The same number of Mind contains a careful but curiously 
unsympathetic review by Dr C. D. Broad of Taylor’s last book, Does God Exist ? 
It must be admitted that the title was not well chosen. The force of the argument 
is mainly concerned with alleged reasons against belief in God ; but it was not | 
addressed specially to those whom Dr Broad, with much truth and not a little 
humour, describes as “ clever-sillies”’ or ‘half-baked intellectuals,” the people 
who think that Pavlov, Marx, and Freud have disposed of religion in general and 
Christianity in particular. There are multitudes who are not “ half convinced ” 
but deeply feel the need of light on life’s tremendous riddle. It is there- 
fore a matter of opinion whether the author should have given space to discussions 
of Behavourism,”’ ‘‘ Psycho-analysis (as a theory), or Dialectic Materialism,” 
as Dr Broad says he should have done (I.c., p. 173). We must further admit that it 
was probably a mistake in “‘ tactics’ to add chapters in defence of the principal 
distinctive doctrines of orthodox Christianity, which require to be treated on a 
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basis different from that on which the purely theistic arguments rest in the earlier 
part of the book. It is interesting to notice that Dr Broad believes that there is, 
in the forty-six volumes of the Proceedings of the Society for Psychical Research 
‘** some quite plausible evidence for at least the temporary survival (through bodily 
death) of at least some human beings” We venture to think that he is right in this 
and that more might be said. 


II. THEOLoGY 


The word “ Mysticism” has been supposed to stand for a type of religious 
experience to be regarded with serious mistrust. The life and thought of Evelyn 
Underhill has had a great deal to do with the destruction of that delusion. Under 
the title Collected Papers of Evelyn Underhill we have now the last gleanings from 
the field of her “‘ occasional writings,’’ with a sympathetic account of her develop- 
ment and her message by the Bishop of St Andrews. The Bishop dwells complacently 
on her final and complete acquiescence in orthodox dogma and ritual ; but perhaps 
he scarcely appreciates the fact that to Evelyn Underhill the dogma and ritual had 
a supreme religious value because they were essentially symbolic. On this, the Dean 
of St Paul’s, in a recent review, observes: ‘*‘ One might agree that, in the main, 
the gain was greater than the loss, but one might hold, at the same time, that her 
best work was done in the period of Sturm und Drang when she was struggling to 
understand and vindicate the religious consciousness. Out of that mental strife. 
came her most profound book, Mysticism” (the first edition of this -book was 
published in 1911 and the thirteenth in 1940). In connection with the history of 
Mysticism we observe that Professor Allison Peers, than whom no one is better 
qualified for the task, has given us in his book Mother of Carmel: a Portrait of 
Saint Teresa not only a “* portrait ” but a thorough appreciation of one who was a 
Catholic Saint in fifteenth century Spain and also one of the greatest women in 
European history.—The centenary year of John Henry Newman’s reception into 
the Church of Rome (October, 1845) has created among a number of Catholic 
historians and theologians a desire to revive interest in Newman’s religious experience 
and religious thought. A group of Irish Scholars have collaborated in A Tribute to 
Newman, and others in John“Henry Newman: Centenary Essays. Little of the 
great mass of ‘‘ Newman literature ” published since his death which took place 
more than fifty years ago, is accessible to present-day readers ; but now we have, 
under the simple title John Henry Newman, a volume, comprehensive yet concise, 
about the man and his times, throwing light from the Catholic point of view on a 
situation of permanent importance in the religious history of England. The author, 
Mr John Moody, makes a real and largely successful endeavour to give an impartial 
account of Newman’s Anglican and of his Catholic career ; and his book bears the 
official ‘* Nihil Obstat ” and “ Imprimatur.” He deals very cautiously with the 
Essay on the Development of Christian Doctrine (1846, 1878) and the Essay in Aid of a 
Grammar of Assent (1870, 1875). In both these books Newman departed from the 
traditional doctrine of his Church in certain important respects. In particular it is 
impossible to reconcile the fundamental argument of the Grammar of Assent with 
the official declaration of 1870: ‘‘ Sancta Mater Ecclesia tenet et docet Deum . . . 
naturali humane rationis lumine e rebus creatis certo cognosci posse.” On the 
other hand, if we read the book as a contribution not to the Logic but to the 
Psychology of Belief, it has permanent value.—We wish it were possible to quote 
largely from a most timely and suggestive article in the April Congregational Quarterly 
on ** The Uses and Abuses of Psychology in the Ministry,” by the Rev. H. J. Guntrip 
(Lecturer on the Relation of Psychology to Medicine, University of Leeds). The 
keynote, if we may use the metaphor, of the whole discussion is heard in the author’s 
statement that both in preaching and in pastoral work “ the place for psychology 
is not in the ‘ shop window ’ but behind the scenes ; it should be part of the well- 
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digested substance of understanding on the minister’s part; but the less it is 
paraded the better.”’ Yet ‘‘ the psychological approach is essential to a real under- 
standing of man” as his nature expresses itself in literature and art, in political 
and social studies, in the ethical and spiritual conduct of life, ‘*‘ and in simply mixing 
with people.”—The interest now being taken in Kierkegaard is probably due to 
the labours of Dr Walter Lowrie in translating most of his works (see, for example, 
this Journal, January, 1946, pp. 135ff). We now have Dr Lowrie’s translation of 
Kierkegaard’s ‘“‘ Attack ori ‘ Christendom ’,” that is, on official Christianity as he 
knew it in north-western Europe in 1855. The translator declares that Kierkegaard’s 
diatribes, particularly against the priests in an Established Church, are often “‘ out- 
rageous”’; and yet, ‘it is disconcerting to recognise how often they apply to our 
own age ” (p. xiv). It may be a hard saying, but it seems to us that his ideal of the 
“ Christianity of the New Testament,” as set forth in this book, could be fulfilled 
only in lives like that portrayed in Tennyson’s picture of Saint Simeon Stylites on 
his pillar. An earlier work by Kierkegaard, “‘ Training in Christianity ’’ (1850), is 
sympathetically reviewed in the March number of The Review of Religion (Columbia 
University Press) by Professor D. E. Roberts, of the Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, who concludes: “ Despite its repetitiousness, and despite the fact that. it 
borders on what might be called a ‘ masochistic’ version of Christianity... . I 
have attempted to indicate why many of his ideas are crucial for contemporary 
theology in its relations with secularism, both inside and outside the Church. 
Those who hold that Christianity cannot cut itself off from positive alliances with 
secular culture and philosophy (as I do) must take earnest heed ofKierkegaard’s 
warnings concerning what. happens to Christianity when it accommodates itself 
to either of these.”—At the opposite “pole” to the Christianity expounded by 
Kierkegaard is the position taken up by Mr. Alexander Miller in his book The 
Christian Significance of Karl Marz. The author is convinced that Communism is 
a@ momentous fact, of which Christians are bound to take account, and that the 
theories of historical materialism and economic determinism are not matter for 
denunciation but for objective scientific study. So far, few would disagree. But — 
the book is a piece of propaganda on behalf of an idealised Marxism, in a setting 
of urgent and forcible appeals to professing Christians to recognise and act upon 
their social responsibilities. The author does not face the fact that Communism 
is essentially a secular religion, ‘‘ secular” in a sense which excludes theism. In 
Marxian Sociology, which is the background to the distinctive economic theories 
of modern Communism, the human content of Christianity, 3 is deliberately cut loose 
from its theistic expression. 
S. H. MELLONE. 
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REVIEWS. 


Total Education. By M.L. Jacks, M.A.—Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd.— 
Pp. 160.—10s. 6d. net. 


IN a brief review of a work of this commanding importance, I write not as a specialist 
but as an ordinary public man involved in the reorganisation of schools of a County 
Authority. It is the most encouraging and gratifying book on the subject I have 
read since the passing of the Act of 1944. It could not have been written by anyone 
who had not the wide and minute experience of the author, at one time headmaster 
of Mill Hill School and now the Director of the Department of Education in the 
University of Oxford. It is marked by exemplary restraint and fairness. On com- 
passable seale it provides a comprehensive survey not only of the general principles 
of education but of the formidable concrete problems that have been set for solu- 
tion by the new Act. This opens out immense opportunities for national education, 
but opportunities beset by extraordinary difficulties of organisation, administration 
and finance. This is not a book to be received without criticism, but the resultant 
judgement must be that its approach is magnificently sound and its exposition 
and argument, even on points still debatable, remarkably fresh and illuminating. 
Its concern, as the title announces, is for ‘‘ total ” education, as contrasted with 
patch-work efforts bereft of clear aim and method. Now for the first time our 
legislation has endeavoured to indicate the right aim and to prescribe the right 
means, namely, to develop a complete human personality within a self-educating 
community. Such a total education is a direct challenge to a totalitarian education 
whereby State-idolatry flattens out the freedom and spontaneity of growing men 
and women into standardised units of “‘ man-power” and into abject slaves of a 
coercive industrial ideology. 

Starting with a discussion of our proneness to analysis and of our lack of imagina- 
tive synthesis, it compares and contrasts the urgencies of total war and of total 
education. It then gets into its stride and pursues, on feet firmly pressed on earth, 
its high ideals through successive chapters on organisation and administration, the 
child, the curriculum, teaching, the community, the world, the university and adult 
education and, finally, the teachers. These are all firmly held together and their 
organic inter-connection maintained with an impressive mastery of detail. 

The work deserves extended examination, but here only a few points can be 
singled out for comment. 

In the chapter on the child we have the fallacies of sectionalism nakedly exposed. 
The child is not a body plus mind plus spirit, but a young human being in which 
each factor partakes, “in varying degrees and strange commutations, in the others, 
and they can never be separated from one another, set side by side and added up.” 
In Mr Jacks’ words, ‘“‘ the problem which confronts us . . . of synthesising all a 
child’s capacities, physical, moral, intellectual, and spiritual is . . . an extremely 
subtle one. It can indeed be fully solved only by a certain intuition, and those who 
possess this intuition are the great teachers. It can never be solved by mere addi- 
tion. To take each of the capacities, develop it to its highest power, and then add 
together the results would not give us the whole child fully educated. What we 
need is ‘ not a fourth sound but a star.’ ” 


There is here no space in which to show how the author works this out through. 


the entire field. But no one who reads him can fail to find his own mind stimulated 
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to think afresh and vigorously on the main themes. When work-a-day members 
of committees and even when experts talk of education there is frequently a sur- 
prising failure to discern that high intelligence is not necessarily ‘‘ academic” as 
distinct from “ practical.’”” Brains, as we say, may be academic or practical or 
indeed both, but at least they are brains. Short of a perfect philosophy of life 
(which no one possesses) no one can dogmatically assert which type of great intelli- 
gence is most to be valued. Perhaps our last preference is for the practical mystic, 
the most dangerous or the most beneficent man on earth. It certainly is not true 
that one type produces “culture”? and that the other does not. The plain truth 
is that one child may apply his first-class brains to farm life or carpentry without 
going near a University. Another may go to a University and apply his third-class 
brains to classics. A skilled craft may be, and often is, as productive of genuine 
human culture as literature, art or science. Nothing in education is more needed 
than the “ debunking” of the word culture from its snob associations and all its 
in-breeding, sterilising, professional-class narrowness. Certainly there is no equality 
of talents—not even in the same family. But the one thing here to stress is that 
differently gifted does not mean more or better gifted. There may be an idea of 
education laid up in the stratosphere of ideas, but this is not a governing principle 
to-day. Even if it were we could not realise it in its purity in a nation-wide 
system. This is constrained by our pundits to establish huge and monstrous 
State-schools which pass children along a conveyor belt in mass-production 
factories. We shall ask in vain for hand-made hand-finished culture from machine- 
made labour-saving institutions. We can only press for an approximation to the 
three A.’s, age, ability, aptitude, and do our best to get the right child at the right 
age into the right, or at least not into the wrong, educational factory. 

Here we confront the hotly-contested policy of multilateralism. Mr Jacks is 
cautious and conciliatory and has many shrewd reflections. The advantages of 
economy and ease of administration are, of course, obvious, but they are perilously 
seductive and tempt our L.E.A.’s to plump for multilateralism regardless of the 
over-riding claims of what is. educationally best for the children and for their 
social environment. The size of these schools dulls the impact of personality on 
personality as surely as does the exorbitant size of forms and classes. The per- 
sonal influence of the teacher, especially of the headmaster, vanishes with top- 
heavy increases in numbers. Teachers will inevitably be switched over from one 
type of education and of aptitude to another type under the same roof (in substance 
not different types but different schools), but their enthusiasm, whatever their 
“ subject,” for a particular type of education, technical, modern, or grammar, 
cannot be switched over by asking them kindly to step across the corridor to 
another wing. Though teachers exist for children, not children for téachers, yet in 
the interests of the children themselves it is important to hold out to a fine teacher 
the prospect of becoming the headmaster of the type of school which he believes in 
with all his heart and with a sense of vocation. But multilateralism monopolises 
the headships by putting what in reality are three distinct schools under single 
personal control. It leaves the distinct types of education in the hands of sub- 
ordinate assistant teachers without autonomy or independence of initiative. 

Nor will multilateralism do for the rural counties. Mr Jacks notes that six 
Welsh counties have recently declared themselves unable to meet the financial 
burdens of the new Act and thinks that the only solution is some form of regionalisa- 
tion. But six sinking ships tied together into one big administrative raft would still 
sink. To tie them to a rich local area would not be popular in that area or, indeed, 
just. The only “ region ” to tie them to is the nation itself, which must devise a 
generous formula for differential grants that shall have regard to the necessities of 
the area and to its rateable value as a unit of administration. 

Nowhere is multilateralism more likely to be disastrous than in a rural com- 
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munity. The planning of education is an organic part of the greater total planning 
of human life in all its aspects and values. Mr Lewis Mumford, one of the world’s 
supreme authorities, says in his latest book, City Development, that ‘‘ the country- 
side is not only a producer of food but a breeder of men” and “ the greater the 
portion of a country’s population that is retained in big cities, the surer becomes 
its biological doom.” In the country only small schools with an enterprising 
variety of types that refuse to be levelled down to a soulless uniformity can meet 
the rural needs, Such schools would be fit places for separate headmasters, who by 
their very presence and prestige and their personal intimacies would be educators 
of their social community and transform it into a self-educating neighbourhood. 

It is in the heart of the country, where religion still survives with some flickering 
vitality and unifying power, that a total education, though on a small scale, stands 
the best chance. We must not put our faith in vast buildings and chromium- 
plated equipment, though every school should have a 15-acre site. Not even these 
can organise the Spirit of Life. Nor is this Spirit most manifest in our institutions. 
The sudden fracturing of this earthen casing of things, the vertical lightning rift 
in Nature’s closely-textured veil of mystery, the Platonic ‘‘ kindling from a leaping 
spark ”’ is more likely to happen to a shepherd on the moor, the farmer in the fields, 
the fisherman in his little boat. And no one knows better than Mr Jacks, and no 
one has expounded better, the truth that without the ultimate vision of religion 
the hopes of total education must perish. 


J. M. Lioyp Tuomas. 
LLANARTH, CARDIGANSHIRE. 


Forgiveness and Reconciliation. By Vincent Taylor.—Macmillan.—10s. 6d. net.— 
Second edition. 


Ir is a sufficient and well-deserved tribute to the sound scholarship and religious 
insight of Dr Vincent Taylor that in these days of paper shortage a second edition 
of his book Forgiveness and Reconciliation should be published. This study in New 
Testament theology surveys and estimates for modern theology the findings of the 
thorough analysis undertaken in the two previous volumes, Jesus and His Sacrifice, 
and The Atonement in New Testament Teaching. The trilogy is likely to remain for 
some time to come the indispensable work of reference in this particular field. 

In this third and concluding volume, Dr Taylor is at pains to distinguish For- 


giveness from Justification and Reconciliation. Similarly, he would not simply. 


identify Justification and the Sanctification as the early Friends did. Forgiveness, 
Justification, Reconciliation, Fellowship (with God), and Sanctification should be 
regarded not necessarily as successive stages, but as distinguishable if inseparable 
elements in the whole process of Atonement. Modern theology has blurred distinc- 
tions which Dr Taylor thinks are clearly to be discerned in the New Testament, and 
he believes theology and preaching would gain by recovering the characteristic 
features of New Testament theology. 

Dr Taylor is impressed by the fact that St Paul says much of justification and 
very seldom uses the words “‘ forgive’ and “‘ forgivenegs.’’ In the Acts and in the 
Epistles, ‘‘ forgiveness is not presented as the equivalent of reconciliation, or as the 
restoration of fellowship between persons. At the most it can only be described as 
action directed to the removal or annulment of some obstacle or barrier to recon- 
ciliation.”’ ‘‘ Forgiveness [in Acts and the Epistles] cannot be identified with recon- 
ciliation ; it is a stage antecedent to reconciliation ; it is that which makes recon- 
ciliation possible.”” One advantage which Dr Taylor sees in thus distinguishing 
forgiveness and reconciliation is that it does not involve any direct connection of 
forgiveness with the death of Christ. ‘‘ It is nowhere said that He died that men 
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might be forgiven.’”’ This once popular idea has the unfortunate consequences of 
restricting both God’s power to forgive and the purpose of Christ’s death. 

One may sympathise with Dr Taylor’s criticism of interpretations of the Cross 
as the assurance of forgiveness in the narrow sense which he would give to it, and 
yet one may doubt whether the wider sense in which the term is used in modern 
theology is altogether without.support in the New Testament. It is in his later 
epistles, Colossians and Ephesians, that St Paul identifies redemption simply with 
the forgiveness of sins. Here Dr Taylor warns us that “‘ we must be careful not to 
read too much into the word * forgiveness,’ because of its close association with the 
term ‘redemption.’” It is difficult to follow Dr Taylor’s argument here, but it 
seems to me unconvincing. In any case, St Paul singles out the forgiveness of sin 
as the outstanding feature of redemption. It is difficult to see how he could have 
done this, had he thought of forgiveness simply as a stage antecedent to recon- 
ciliation. Moreover, it is worth noting that in the Apostles’ Creed we are asked to 
affirm our faith, not in the Atonement or in reconciliation, but in the forgiveness of 
sins. Surely forgiveness cannot be so strictly limited as Dr Taylor insists it should 
be. Any study of New Testament theology raises the question, can we interpret 
the main convictions in a way to appeal to men to-day ? Dr Taylor suggests that 
‘“‘ perhaps the final test of the theologian would be his ability to write a tract.” It 
would be a legitimate and also a very hard test. Possibly two aspects of Christ’s 
death which are stressed in the letter to the Hebrews may come home to men’s 
minds to-day. Normally the world of ideas associated with sacrifice and expiation 
is alien tous. But it would not seem so alien if the thoughts attributed by Ernest 
Hemingway to Anselmo, one of the characters in his novel, For Whom the Bell 
Tolls, were widely entertained and generally understood. ‘‘ I hope I am not for 
the killing, Anselmo was thinking. I think that after the war there will have to be 
some great penance done for the killing. If we no longer have religion after,the 
war then I think there must be some form of civic penance organised that all may 
be cleansed from the killing or else we will never have a true and human basis for 
living.” Dr Taylor thinks Moberly’s idea of Christ’s vicarious repentance should 
be revived. It might speak to the condition of many minds. 

A more certain immediate appeal may be found in the fact that by the grace 
of God Christ tasted death for every man. And here the shame of the Cross is 
relevant. Christ died the death of a slave, of a criminal, of a political offender. 
There is literally no one, however shameful the circumstances of his death, who 
may not discover that Christ has been there before him. 


H. G. Woop. 
Tae UNIversity, BIRMINGHAM. 


Confusion of Faces : The Struggle between Religion and Secularism in Europe. By 
Erich Meissner.—Faber and Faber.—Pp. 186.—10s. 6d. 


Dr MEISSNER gives, as a second sub-title to his book, ‘‘ A Commentary on Modern 
German History, 1517-1939 ” ; and this third shot at describing what his book is 
about is the most accurate of the three. It is essentially a survey and commentary 
on the course of German history from the schism produced by Luther to the devas- 
tation produced by Hitler. In this-survey he touches upon the consequences of 
the Thirty Years’ War and of French policy in Germany, on the origins and signi- 
ficance of Prussian militarism, on the impact of the French Revolution on German 
history, and the results of liberal and imperialist movements in the nineteenth 
century. Although primarily an historical essay, it is philosophical and indeed 
theological in purpose. The history is written with a view to reaching certain 
positive moral conclusions ; as Dr Meissner admits in his introduction, “‘ use has 
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also been made of persuasions which historical evidence can neither sustain nor 
discredit. They form the undercurrents of the argument.” This method and 
purpose of writing history is no doubt both common and justifiable ; but it is not 
surprising that the judgements and generalisations which emerge from it are those 
very preconceptions from which it started and which can be found constantly 
poking through the survey. eiitog 

The book must therefore be judged on two standards: the standard of the 
historian and of the moralist. By the first of these standards, Dr Meissner’s account 
of a great movement such as the Reformation in Germany is certainly inadequate. 
He explains it primarily in terms of religious schism, and takes insufficient account 
of the vast complex of social, economic and political forees which combined with 
religious schism to produce not only the German Reformation but the other great 
changes which have so often (as here) been attributed to the schism itself. This 
narrowness of interpretation extends to his estimate of the reasons for the rise of 
** secularism.”” The author includes in the omnibus term ‘“‘ secularism ” every force 
such as nationalism, materialism, rationalism, fascism, communism, liberalism, 
which has opposed the conception of a universal church. He defines the basic 
underlying idea of secularism as the belief that ‘‘ man is sufficient to himself,” and 
regards Nietzsche as ‘“‘ perhaps the most determined secularist in the history of 
European philosophy.” So comprehensive a term, which lumps together so many 
diverse creeds and movements, cannot take account of social, economic and political 
forces which operate to produce so rich a variety of different beliefs. Thus the 
moralist has from the first imposed his will and his pattern of thought on the 
historian. Elsewhere he defines ‘‘ secularism” as simply synonymous with 
‘** modernity” ; and blurs the excellent distinction between Christian faith and 
Christian ‘‘ archaism ”’ which he earlier emphasises. — 

In his interpretation of modern history Dr Meissner shows a certain anxiety to 
saddle France rather than Germany with the responsibility for both “‘ secularism ” 
and the ills of Germany. Thus he writes, “ the foreign policy of France from 
Richelieu onwards paved the way for Prussia’s ascendancy’; ‘an imposing 
alliance between three different forces came into being through the events of the 
French Revolution and has-never been broken up since: the alliance between 
irreligion, utopian hope and compulsion” ; and German nationalism as embodied 
in Fichte was neither Prussian nor German, but merely “the influx of the 
Revolution into Germany and the dynamic perversion of patriotism based in 
revolutionary conceptions.” There is much historical truth in many of these 
judgements, and the author is careful to condemn the Prussian military caste 
for its readiness to serve any master. But it is difficult to avoid the impression 
that he is more anxious to present Germany (and even Prussia) as the agencies 
and tools of heresies from abroad than as themselves a source of evil. If the 
occasions when this interpretation is modified are greatly overshadowed by 
the occasions when it is heavily underlined, it is due to the author’s choice of 
historical periods and of those aspects of them which he chooses to emphasise. 

His analysis of National Socialism and of the meaning of Hitlerite ‘* Nihilism ” 
is among the best things in the book; and here Dr Meissner does allow for the 
interaction of social and political forces with psychological and moral forces. “* The 
Hitler movement,” he writes, ‘‘ can be called a stampede of suburbia, and to under- 
stand its historical significance as well as its temporary success it is best to approach 
the whole affair from the point of view of the common man. . . . The insecurity of 
life which lay behind the deceptive fagade of scanty bourgeois comfort created the 
undercurrent of anxiety so typical of any Capitalist society. ... . The conditions 
- in post-war Germany, the economic distress linked up with inflation and the political 
results of defeat, brought about this sombre change of mentality.” The Weimar 
Republic did nothing to overcome this personal sense of insecurity and frustration. 
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The individual citizen felt bewildered and insignificant in a democracy. ‘ The 
suspicion grew that modern democracy with its paraphernalia of elections, parlia- 
ment, free press and other civic liberties, had developed into some kind of mock 
show and that the actual political game had become a very secret business directed 
behind the scenes by bankers and industrialists.” Hitler exploited with skill both 
this sense of frustration and impotence, and this cynicism about democracy. 

It is as a moralist that Dr Meissner deserves closest attention. He does not set 
out to prescribe remedies for the ills of modern Germany. He lends sympathetic 
support to any social order which would give an opportunity for the growth of 
smaller loyalties and an end of political excesses, violence and agitation. He 
writes wistfully (if with dubious accuracy) of the tiny States of the old Holy Roman 
Empire—‘* Human life was neither cramped nor unworthy in those small, inde- 
pendent States.” ‘Life, significance and a certain amount of independence must 
be given back to the smaller units, to the family, to small ownership, and to local 
and provincial bodies and corporations.” This is the nearest he comes to suggest- 
ing a practical programme of action. In essence he remains a Christian apologist, a 
Catholic moralist, seeing in all totalitarianisms other than Catholicism a source of 
evil and unhappiness for man, and in Protestantism as a creed a source of heresy. 
If the book is read with this fact in mind it flows in logical sequence towards 
its foregone and inevitable conclusion. It is written with polish and acumen, and 
in its penetrating criticisms of democracy and liberalism it provokes thought and 
challenges complacency. It is an elaboration of the main arguments of his earlier 
work, Germany in Peril (1942). 


CamBRincE. Davin THOMSON. 


Essays on Human Evolution. By Sir Arthur Keith—London: Watts & Co.— 
x + 226 pp.—Small 8vo.—15s. 


Ir is good that these forty essays, nineteen of which appeared in 1943 and 1944 in 
the Literary Guide and the Rationalist Annual, have now been published as a handy 
volume, not because the resulting book is good but because it is a most revealing 
statement exposing a trend of ideas widely prevalent among scientists as well as 
among the general public, but rarely propounded so forthrightly and forcefully. It 
should be bought, read and carefully studied, especially by Lord Vansittart and his 
faithful adherents who have hitherto had to quote similar arguments—with the one 
exception of Heraclitus’ ‘‘ War is the Father of all Things ’—mainly from German 
authots such as Hegel, the elder Moltke, Treitschke, Oswald Spengler, Banse and 
other militarists describing war not only as a necessary and inevitable evil, but as a 
salutary and useful ‘“‘ machinery ” (p. 95) which enables mankind to “ evolve ” 
through what Charles Darwin called ‘ natural selection of the fittest ’’ among the 
social groups differentiated by accidental variations or “‘ mutations ” and through 
the more or less successful isolation of the resulting varieties, sub-species or ‘‘races ” 
to a higher stage in the fulfilment of its ‘‘ evolutionary destiny.” 

They will now be able to match their excerpts from German apologists of war, 


' allegedly endowed with a double dose of original sin, with the exact parallels 


supplied by an eminent Scotsman proudly proclaiming (p.. 55, cp. p. 203) that, in 
spite of having ‘“‘ enjoyed the liberties of England for over half a century,” he is 
** still a Scotsman at heart.”” Some of us knew before that the Scottish School of 
Jurisprudence ! maintained—until the so-called Keliogg Pact of Paris made this 
position formally untenable—that “aggression is a natural right (!) which is measured 
by the power which God has bestowed on the aggressor’ and that “ the right of 
aggression justifies the application of force.” 


1 J. Lorimer, The Institutes of Law, 2nd edit. ee 1880, pp. 414-9, not quoted 
by Sir Arthur Keith. ay 
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Were it not for Macchiavelli one would feel tempted to assume that these 
bellicose doctrines have survived only among the tribes north of Hadrian’s Wall 
and east of the palisaded dam protecting the Roman orbis pacatus against the 
German gens leta bello. 

As it is, we ean easily ‘réplice the: Cod of the Scottish lawyer who “ has given 
power to the aggressor ” and thereby conveyed to him ‘the right of aggression ” 
by Sir Arthur Keith’s goddess ‘* Nature ’—‘ red in tooth and claw ”—whom he 
always writes with a capital N, personifies and endows (p. 15; pp. 217 f.) with a 
purposive character, “‘ creative and regulative powers and will,’ in order to obtain 
the new “‘ rationalist ” ereed of which our author is the by no means lonely prophet. 

It is clear that the actually observed, perfectly intelligible isolation through the 
optimal dispersion in space of the various herds constituting a species or animal 
** population ” has facilitated the evolutionary differentiation of a given species 
into various sub-species or “‘ races,” some of which may be better adapted to their 
environment than others and therefore able to occupy a larger living space at the 
expense of less advantaged varieties. Between these sub-species or races of animals 
there exists undoubtedly the conflict which Charles Darwin—borrowing the term 
from the Rev. Thos. R. Malthus—called the ‘‘ struggle for existence.” 

But Dr Julian Huxley has shown quite clearly —and nothing could be odder 
than that Sir Arthur Keith should have overlooked this momentous demonstration— 
that war, i.e. “‘ an organised physical conflict between groups of the same species, 
is not a general law of life, but an exceedingly rare biological phenomenon.”’ ‘* There 
are only two kinds of animals that habitually make war,” among the mammals 
homo sapiens L. and among the insects the harvester ants, the warfare of which is 
one of the items in Karel Capek’s Insect Play. The Asiatic brown wandering rat 
did not oust the European black rat by fighting with it but by consuming its food, 
the American grey squirrel did not fight the European red and black common 
squirrel, etc., etc. 

Equally so, the late lamented Dr William A. Brend * has conclusively refuted 
the fallacious pseudo-Darwinism asserting that ‘ evolution is life and war is still its 
principal agent, selecting by the most wasteful, yet-the most decisive, means con- 
ceivable which nation shall survive.” ® 

Sir Arthur Keith, however, not only exalts the xenophobic tendencies keeping 
the herd isolated and differentiated from others into a virtue under what T. H. 
Huxley hypostatised into an alleged “‘ cosmical code,” but says (p. 54): “ If we 
desire universal peace, we must be prepared to surrender our evolutionary birth- 
right. I for one ”—and unfortunately he speaks for a large number of believers in 
the same superstitious ‘‘ Myth of the Nineteenth Century ”—“ would prefer to 
keep my birthright.” He does not anywhere explain in detail what this “ evolu- 
tionary birthright ’’ means either for the individual or for the nation. Is it the 
right for the man “ gifted with courage and self-sacrifice ” to see his great-great- 
great- . . . grandchildren developing into a superman with webbed toes and 
fingers able to swim better than the present world champions or with angels’ wings 
able to flutter from roof-top to roof-top instead of building more perfect ships and 
airplanes by means of their-ever-growing accumulation of knowledge? Or is it 
the right to see the present “ nations ” or “ incipient races ” (p. 140) “ evolve ” into 
*“ social pyramids . . . made up of individual human units, preferably of common 
racial origin, who, from bottom to top of the pyramid, are conscious of a common 
evolutionary destiny and work together to attain it ” ? 


1 War as a Biological Phenomenon, “* Town and gi: Ki Summer, 1942, repr. On 
Living in a Revolution, London (Chatto & Windus), 1944, pp. 60-8 

2 Foundations of Human Conia, London (Chapman & Hall), 1941, pp. 90 f. Re- 
viewed by Professor Gilbert Murray, Hrssert Journa, January, 1945, pp. 181 fh 
3 raed Elton, St sate and the Dragon, London, 1942. 
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_ ‘The only answer to this question is to be found on the wrapper of the book— 
approved, I understand, by the author—which shows, between a number of stars 
represented by pentagrams such as one could admire on so many U.S.A. Army 
tanks and vehicles, a billowing mass of pale olive-green stuff, presumably primeval 
slime, dotted with black dust-clouds of algze or spores of some kind whirling around 
two interpenetrating spheres which could be meant for a double star as well as for 


a pair of cells or ova, From the smaller one of the two rises the shiny white figure 


of a man, bent on running his race, charging forward like a mad bull with his head 
bowed, his feet still stuck in the greenish ooze, and his hands, equally invisible, 
dipping into it again, as it were, at the end of the plunge. Apparently this is (p. 5) 
the “‘ corporate body” ‘“‘ which Nature has entrusted with an assortment of human 
seed or genes, the assortment differing in some degree from that entrusted to every 
other tribe. If the genes are to work out their evolutionary effects, then it is 
necessary that the tribe or corporation should maintain its integrity through an 
infinity. of generation” and should not “scatter its genes . .. by free inter- 
breeding with neighbours,”’ just as “‘ in modern times members of a wealthy family 
. . » intermarry, and thus prevent the disintegration of family property. Ancient 
and modern tribes did and do the same thing to conserve the potentialities of their 
genes (!). 

This being so, it follows that (p. 68) ‘‘ human nature, as manifested in tribalism 
and nationalism, provides the momentum of the machinery of human evolution ” 
and that ‘‘ Christianity has failed because its methods are discordant with human 
nature and . . . anti-evolutionary.” ‘ Nationalism, on the other hand, is a grow- 
ing force because it is in harmony with human nature and therefore pro-evolu- 
tionary.” 

No doubt, the author could point in self-defence to a number of passages qualify- 
ing or even contradicting his own statements. He does not mind contradicting 
himself any more than Walt Whitman: ‘ I am,” he says, p. 35, “a rank indivi- 
dualist,”’ but on p. 201 he adds this revealing rider : ‘‘ Much more dangerous to a 
nation than the luxuries of peace is the philosophy of Individualism.2 This can be 
preached and practised only in times of peace. It is in reality a philosophy of 
libertinism” . . . holding that “ the nations exist to provide a framework wherein 
men and women may develop their complete personalities” .. . the truth being, 
according to Sir Arthur, that “‘ a nation exists to develop all its virtues ” and that 
“because the virtues . . . developed in peace are not those which are fostered in 
war” ,...‘‘a nation . . . must experience both war and peace.” 

All this was written and most of it printed before the supreme virtues of the 
atomic bomb were tested over Hiroshima and Nagasaki. Perhaps this most recent 
development has belatedly revealed to Sir Arthur that humanity, having evolved 
its bodily organs for untold generations, has long ago abandoned this task and 
started to develop “‘ artificial ” tools, some of which—such as the pen and the print- 
ing press—make it possible to accumulate, to distribute, and to pool ideas instead 
of husbanding genes by tribal isolationism. It is not a favourable mutation in the 
said genes, but the use or abuse of this latest instrument that is going to decide 
which, if any, of the urban aggregations of the zoion politikon or animal sociale are 
going to survive and whether it will, after the next world war, be possible for those 
individuals who are widely enough dispersed over the farmland to survive under 
these conditions, to realise at last—what Sir Arthur knows already as well as the 
reviewer, and admits candidly on p. 19—to wit, that “ it was the detribalisation of 


song of Myeey sect. 51: “Do I contradict myself? Very well then, I contradict 
myself am la I contain multitudes.”’ 

* May the in vidualist reviewer recommend to the individualist author a careful 
serutiny of Professor Hayek’s ——e op eames Individualism, True and False, Oxford 
(Blackwell), 1946? 
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mankind that made the formulation of a personal or individual purpose in life a 
possibility.” 
Rosert EISLER. 
MAUGERSBURY, STOW-ON-THE-WOLD. 


The State of Public Knowledge. By K. E. Barlow.—Faber and Faber, Ltd.—1946. 


Mr Barwow is a doctor in practice at Coventry. He has been trained in strict 
scientific method in medicine, but his contact with patients has made him very 
conscious of the problems of men. In 1942 he wrote his The Discipline, of Peace to 
emphasise the inadequacy of Materialism in the familiar grading of things as 
material, living, feeling, and reasoning. In 1946 he published his A Home of Their 
Own, a practical plea for the application of the Peckham Health Experiment, and 
stressing the fact of the family in social life as against the incoherence of mere 
individualism and the tyranny of the Totalitarian State. He has now written this 
book to re-state his philosophy of human life which, he holds, needs re-examination 
because of the complexity of all branches of science which deal with man, with animal 
and plant life, and the physical basis on which all rest. He explains his purpose 
in his Preface saying ‘‘ we are led to consider what is necessary for the good employ- 
ment of the public knowledge which we have accumulated—a matter which can 
only be comprehended in the light of an understanding of the development and 
integration of the personality.” . 

Knowledge has become knowledge of objects. It has concentrated on that 
which is shared by all. This has given knowledge of the outer world a peculiar 
predominance, but, even if integrated, it is practically little understood because 
attention is turned to external things 

So in Chapter I, The Evidence of Public Knowledge, he explains what he means 
by “ Public Knowledge.” ' ‘‘ Knowledge is in a large measure a common thing—a 
public thing.” It is built up in three ways, by scientific method, making it available 
for all; by personal use ; by building up an unconscious hinterland. 

Chapters II and III, Sense and Thought, are, with Chapter XI, Physics 
and Society, the longest in the book. Increase of knowledge comes with the 
increase of our frames of reference. ‘*‘ Our knowledge of the external world is, in'a 
sense, knowledge of ourselves, and, equally, our knowledge of ourselves is in the 
same sense knowledge of the external world” (p. 25). ‘* The facts indicate that 
man is not the passive recipient of knowledge of his universe, but that his actions 
are essential contributors to its acquisition ” (p. 28). ‘‘ There is no such thing as 
knowledge by sense without action, because when knowledge is on the plane of 
sense, action is by our very constitution, integral with it” (ibid). In Chapter IIT 
he elaborates his conception of “‘ Public Thought ”’ and the “* Frames of Reference ” 
in scientific thinking. ‘In our understanding of man himself, we have to look 
not only for his parts (his senses, his thoughts, his cognitions, his understanding, 
and so on); we must also, at the very beginning, get some sort of grasp of the 
pattern within which these parts cohere ” (p. 32). 

There must be an “intermediary between the knower and the known... . 
As a name for this general intermediary the phrase ‘ frame of reference’ serves very 
well” (p. 33). “It is only ... by use ... of the standard frames of public 
reference that inter-communication, which makes public knowledge practicable, can 
be effected ’ (p. 37); ‘‘ it is possible to create two or more different frameworks 
for the same objects and for those frameworks to be inconsistent ” (p. 45). 

In Chapter IV, Causation, he enlarges Aristotle’s four classes of efficient, material, 
- formal, and final causes, but chiefly by subdivision, emphasising that (p. 49) the 
atomic frame of reference is only one among the many that are possible. Incident- 
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ally he touches on the idea of a First Cause, but mainly he deals with those which 
have been called secondary causes. In Chapter V, The Inanimate and the Living, 
he traces the ascent in the scale of sciences, the atomic and inanimate, the physical 
and living, the animal and conscious, the human and reasoning, re-casting and 
elaborating the old and familiar classes of Linneus, of stones (which grow), of 
plants (which grow and live), of animals (which grow and live and feel), and of 
men (who grow and live and feel and reason as well). Incidentally he rejects 
behaviourism, ‘“‘ the diagrams of structure and atomic analysis . . . are wholly 
insufficient for the comprehension of the function and behaviour of . . . a dog” 
(p. 60). “* If this problem exists in biology, in the allied territory of psychology it 
is even more acute and dramatic. The psyche or soul does not have dimensions 
which can be measured in terms of physics. It is just not possible to describe it at 
all by atomic analysis ” (p. 61). 

Chapter VI, Sum ergo Cogito, is a reversal of Descartes’ dictum. Sound as it is 
in psychological science, in which existence comes first in time, in the search for 
certain knowledge we begin with thought which says within us ‘I am,” “ I can,” 
and “ I ought.” 

In Chapter VII, The Epistemology of Insects, basing his position on the work of 


_ J. Henri Fabre, he shows how essentially different men are, and, we may add, how 


mistaken it is to tell any one, except the sluggard pure and simple, to seek for 
wisdom from the ant by considering her ways, Chapter VIII, The Indwelling 
Pattern of Life, emphasises not merely that Materialism is inadequate, but that 
Vitalism is not enough, “* now at the fag end of an Age of Reason,” since “‘ the urge 
of life is no more than a disposition towards its own fulfilment,” but “‘ has no 
sanctions to enforce its power.’”’ The remaining chapters on Social Implications, 
Life and Society, Physics and Society, consider further the nature of Man as a social 
being, and of the Family as an element in the social life of the ‘‘ political animal.” 

Mr Barlow is not always easy to follow, and the general reader will have to read 
with attention. He uses a vocabulary largely drawn from modern Natural Science 
and many of his terms are unfamiliar to the ordinary man. There is a certain 
danger, for instance, in the title of his book. Knowledge can only exist in indivi- 
duals, and though many may share a common idea there does not exist a common 
human mind that thinks. A similar use of Rousseau’s expression, ‘“‘ The General 
Will,” has had serious results in practice. But the public for whom he writes will 
find no particular difficulty in understanding what he says as the thought behind 
is clear and logical. They will not shy at the terms, “‘ pattern of life,” ‘‘ frames of 
reference,’ or “‘ an integrated and finished process of thinking ’”’.as a synonym for 
“* Science.” Nor will they even boggle at passing ‘‘ from the centimetre, qpiaume, 
and second, to the erg, the calorie, the joule, and the watt.” 

Also the scheme of the whole is clear. He is at war with the present-day ten- 
dency to Materialism or to Vitalism, which interpret the higher sciences by the 
lower. He realises that we do not know all that Matter is till it is taken up and 
interpreted by Life, nor what Life is till it rises into the realm of Feeling, nor Con- 
sciousness till it reflects on itself in the Reason of Man, that, in Bacon’s words, ‘* No 
perfect discovery can be made upon a flat or a level, neither is it possible to discover 
the more remote or deeper parts of any science if you stand upon the level of the 
science and ascend not to a higher science.” He realises, like Browning’s Paracelsus, 
that :-— 

‘** When all the race is perfected alike 


As man, that is ; all tended to mankind 
And, man produced, all has its end thus far.”’ 


As a true scientist he limits himself to the subject he has chosen and leads the way 
up to scientific humanism. But human science, like the other orders, is only fully 
understood, by a reference to a science of still higher things, of values, of the 
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persons, or Person, in whom they exist, of Theology. The word “God” in the 
index shows only five references. This is natural since, from the limitations he has 
imposed on himself, like Laplace (though that was not what he meant), he “‘ had 
no need of that hypothesis.”” He is aware of that fourth kind of science awaiting 
his consideration. He speaks (p. 75) of the Universal which “* being beyond all 
men, challenges their collective comprehension.” He sees that the mere idea of 
a First Cause, of an unmoved Mover, has little religious interest. He (p. 108) 
realises that ‘‘ to conceive God as either a physicist or a mathematician ” is inade- 
quate. He hopes (p. 104) for a‘state that “ will by the grace of God transmute 
itself into the order and fullness of living ” and deplores ‘‘ the diminution of spiritual 
values in the contemporary world ” that is implied in what is called ‘* vocational 
training.” Since ‘‘ in completed Man,” as Paracelsus continued, ** begins a tendency 
to God ” :— 
“In man’s self arise 

August anticipations, symbols, types, 

Of a dim splendour, even as before 

In that eternal circle life pursues.”’ 


CLEMENT RocGeErs. 
OxForD. 


Reason and Conduct in Hume’s Treatise. By Rachael M. Kydd.—London and 
Oxford, 1946.—Pp. ix, 196. 


Tue title of this book has the merit of indicating with a fair extent of definiteness 
what the subject of it is. To indicate the point of view taken by the authoress it is 
necessary to quote from her Preface. ‘“ It will, I think, be generally agreed that 
the fundamental, if not the only, problem of moral philosophy is that of duty or 
obligation . . . Take away the concept of obligation, and there would be no moral 
philosophy. Further, with regard to obligation, two premisses are generally 
accepted: the first that man cannot be obliged to do what they cannot do— 
‘ought’ implies ‘ can ’—and the second that it is impossible to act without a 
motive. . . . It follows that we cannot be obliged to do acts which we have no 
motive to do. The discovery that an act is an obligation must, inter alia, be the 
discovery of a motive for acting” (p. vi). Hence the most fundamental question in 
moral philosophy is the question, Can Reason influence conduct ? What kinds of 
Judgment can influence action by supplying a motive for action ? “‘ If reason were 
impotent in this respect, . . . we should not be able to think, to be mistaken, to 
argue, or to change our minds about our obligations ; and this situation would be 
disastrous not only for moral philosophy but for common morality as well ”’ (p. vii). 
I think that a comment is needed on the word “ obligation.” The authoress speaks 
of “ obligation or duty’; but, following Hume and many other moralists, she 
constantly uses the word “ obligation ” instead of “ duty.”’ Of course I am not 
suggesting that she confuses moral obligation with other kinds of “ obligation ” 
or “ compulsion.” But the word inevitably suggests a subtle bias. French writers 
‘use the word nuance for this kind of difficulty, which sometimes occurs even in their 
own precise and lucid language. I think the nuances of the word “ obligation ”’ are 
all wrong, and would justify its entire elimination from the vocabulary of moral 
philosophy. If “‘ duty ” were substituted for “ obligation ” in this book, some of 
the discussions would have been simplified. 

Hume was certainly right in that this problem is fundamental in moral philo- 
sophy ; and the authoress holds that ‘‘ Hume’s contribution to its solution is very 
considerable.” The purpose of the book is to establish this conclusion. The 
method adopted is to consider only those passages—nearly all from the second 
and third parts of the Treatise—which have a direct bearing on the problem 
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stated above, and to subject the text of these passages to a careful and almost 
minute examination. It is difficult to resist the impression that this method to 
some extent sets the question “‘ out of proportion ” to Hume’s moral and practical 
philosophy as a whole. There are certainly statements in other parts of his work 
which—at least indirectly or by implication—bear upon the question which Miss 
Kydd rightly regards as fundamental. However that may be, many readers of this 
book will be led to conclude that Hume had no self-consistent contribution to make 
to the fundamental question. In consistency, he ought to have fallen back on a 
pure subjectivism, such as Professor C. D. Broad appears to attribute to him. In 
other words, to say “this act is good’ means that the contemplation of this act 
will call forth an emotion of approval in all or most men on all or most occasions. 
“ Such statements as this can be argued about and supported or refuted by observa- 
tion and collection of statistics. . . . The logical consequence of Hume’s theory is 
. . . that all such disputes could be settled, and that the way to settle them is to 
collect statistics of how people do in fact feel ” (Broad, Five Types.of Ethical Theory, 
pp. 85, 115 ; quoted by Miss Kydd, p. 176). It is clear that this is not what Hume 
meant. On the other hand, Hume’s extreme empiricism prevented him from admit- 
ting that it is possible to direct our own conduct by coming to possess full Knowledge 
of our own actions : “‘ A mere bundle of impressions and ideas is not the kind of con- 
scious being which constitutes itself through rational action ; such a bundle would 
be no more than a psychic continuum, and could exist without rational action ” 
(pp. 162-63). Hume “ moves about ” between the two conclusions. 

Professor Kemp Smith has observed that in the Treatise “‘ the moral character 
of Justice and other virtues is traced to Sympathy, that is, to the propensity man 
has to enter into and adopt as his own any emotion or sentiment which he observes 
in his fellows ; when this propensity is reinforced by natural relations of resemblance 
in inner constitution or outward circumstances between himself and others, or by a 
natural relation of continguity with them, the transformation of the emotion is 
declared to take place almost instantaneously and in full force.” Hume appears 
to base justice and other virtues on enlightened self-interest extended to the whole 
community in order to increase the security of individuals ; but his final view is that 
enlightened self-interest becomes moral when its further development is due to 
sympathy. In this, he finds the basis of an “‘ approval ” which among civilised men 
is so “ immediate ” that it can be described as a “sense.” Miss Kydd probably 
would not dispute these summary statements ; and the question then becomes : 
What is the function of Reason in allthis ? There is no difficulty in showing Hume’s 
emphasis on the obvious fact that whatever practical aim or end we adopt, our 
natural reason is able to consider the means necessary to attain it ; and if we are 
to attain it we are “ obliged ” to adopt the necessary means. This is one kind of 
“ obligation ” constituted by our natural reason ; but the end may be the product 
of feeling—impulse, emotion, or “ passion,” and reason does nothing but direct 
the means. In this sense, reason is the servant of feeling, or, in Hume’s melo- 
dramatic phrase, “‘ the slave of the passions.”” Some of Hume’s statements to this 
effect appear to have been due to a reaction against the rationalistic ethics of 
Samuel Clarke and others. What is the alternative ? I venture to think that— 
although the “ either-or ” argument is usually dangerous in philosophy—the only 
alternative consistent with moral experience is that reason can per se formulate 
ends which could not otherwise be entertained or conceived, but which, when con- 
ceived and formulated, can arouse feeling sufficient to make them motives to 
action. 

Although no such doctrine was possible for Hume, Miss Kydd has clearly made 
out her case for concluding that on the whole, and in many important details, the 
“slave of the passions” theory does not represent Hume’s view of the relation 
between reason and conduct: “Our general conclusion is, that he does in fact 
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allow, both explicitly and implicitly, a far greater power to reason than is often sup- 
posed. He makes it perfectly plain that theoretical judgments, both empirical and 
a priori, have a very great influence on action, and that this influence is a common 
one which partakes in the determining, if not of all, at least of a great many acts. 
. . . Moreover, we have seen that his admission that these theoretical judgments 
influence action drives him towards admitting also that there are practical judg- 
ments of the same kinds, judgments which are the foundation of our ‘ natural 
obligations ’’’ (p. 188). Her careful and instructive analysis of Hume’s difficult 
doctrine about the “ calm passions” in human nature (pp. 141 ff.) leads to the 
following conclusion: ‘‘ Determination by calm passions is not on the whole the 
alternative to determination by reason which Hume intended it to be. From the 
arguments which we have considered, it does not follow that when we are moved 
by a calm passion ‘‘ our reason is perfectly inert.” . . . All that Hume seems to 
have argued is though we are sometimes determined by “ a consideration of our own 
greatest possible good,” yet at others when we appear to be determined in this way 
our passions are only as if they were so determined. This is indeed a pertinent 
observation, but it seems to be only in the nature of a warning not to think that 
actions are caused by reason simply because we judge them to be the kind of actions 
that the agent would have done if he had reasoned—for such actions often occur 
without intervention from the understanding. It in no way bears out Hume’s much 
more radical contention that “‘ what we believe to be rational determination is really 
determination by a special kind of passion ” (pp. 151-52). The final result may be 
summed up thus: Hume had destroyed the theory that knowledge of what our 
particular duties are depends on reason alone; it depends on practical judgments 
which can only be empirical ; but his own arguments should have enabled him, and 
indeed did logically commit him, to the conclusion that our ‘sense ” of moral 
obligation (in general) not only can be but must be determined by the practical 
power of Reason. I hope that Miss Kydd will give us a study of this most important 
question on its own merits, without special pre-occupation with analysis of the 
views of Hume.! 
S. H, MELLONE, 


BRADFORD, 


1 IT am reminded that Professor H. J. Paton has made a noteworthy contribution to 
the question in his British Academy Lecture entitled ‘‘ Can Reason be Practical ?’’ (1943). 
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